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THE  Conservatives 
last  night  risked 
giving  Ton?  Blair 
“free  advertis- 
ing” when  they 
published  a 
leaked  version  of  Labour’s 
election  War  Book  in  a calcu- 
lated attempt  to  prove  their 
rfeals  sinister,  cynical  and 
manipulative 

The  Tory  chairman,  Brian 
Mawhinpey,  rfajmeri  that  the 
3(>-page  rdbciimenl,  in  his  pos- 
session for  six  months,  ad- 
mits to  Labour's  weaknesses 
as  well  as  Mr  Blair’s  and  sets 
out  systematic  plans  to  hit  the 
voters  with  scare  stories  on 
VAT  and  doctors’  bills  as  ela- 
tion day  approaches. 


.rr  flVTflBrTiii 


Labour  dismissed  what 
amoonted  to  an  involuntary 
tribute  to  intense  advance 
planning  as  “free  advertis- 
ing” designed  to  distract  at- 
tention from  Mr  Blair's  an- 
nouncement that  £1  billion 
worth  of  National  Lottery  rev- 
enue will  be  switched  to  new 
initiatives  to  boost  health  and 
education  if  he  wins  power. 

With  Labour  hammering 
the  Conservative  threat  to  in- 
crease VAT  and  cut  social  ser- 
vice provision,  the  exchanges 
were  proof  that  — with  seven 
days  to  go  — £the  gloves  have 
came  off  In  the  .wake  of  this 
Week's  Guardian/TCM  poIL 
The  poll  showed,  that  John 
Major  may  have  dosed  the 
gap  to  a 423704  per  cent 
Labour  load,  enough  to  give 
Tory  candidates  revived  hope 
ofa  late  win. 

Last  nigM  two  new  polls  bol- 
stered labour’s  eiafana  that 
TOM’S  findings,  that  the  gap 
had  closed  than  14  to  5 points 
in  a week,  were  a rogue  poll 
fiiat  did  not  reflect  a barely 
dented  lead.  Gallup’s  pdl  for 
Channel  4 News  reported  a 
50C3L13  per  cent  Labour  lead  — 
down  lust  4 points  in  two 
weeks  — though  up  to  SO  per 
cent  of  voters  may  yet  change 
their  minds.  Mori’s  poll  gave 
labour  a 21  point  lead,  with 
the  Tories  on  27  per  cent 

Mr  Major  and  Mr  Blair  ritu- 
ally made  light  of  the  poll 
results  but  Dr  Mawhinney  led 
Tory  claims  that  JOVTs  pri- 
vate findings  for  them  were 
consistent  with  Its  public 
work  for  the  Guardian. 

AH  the  same,  Mr  Blair 


John  Major  in  Inverness  yesterday.  The  Prime  Minister  spent  St  George’s  Day  in  Scotland  and  claimed  that  devolution  would  be  a ‘disaster9  for  Britain 
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plans  to  reinforce  that  claim 
by  invoking  the  “nightmare” 
voters  would  endure  if  they 
woke  up  on  May  2 to  find  the 
Tories  in  power  far  a fifth 
term.  In  a fresh  squeeze  on 
the  Liberal  Democrats  he  will 
also  warn  voters  against 
“wasting  their  votes”  on  a 
third  party,  and  thus  risking 
a Tory  victory  by  accident. 

For  their  part  Tory  strate- 
gists backed  off  claims  that 
any  Improvement  in  their 
pan  share  is  only  attributable 
to  brute  Euroscepticism.  Part 
of  the  credit  must  go  to  cheer- 
ier voter  perception  of  the 
economy  — and  the  fear  that 
labour  might  spoil  it  — plus 
the  “trust”  issue. 

Sources  In  the  Blair  camp 


were  undismayed,  by  the  ICM 
poLL  “It  will  he  worth  it  if  it 
focuses  people's  minds  on  the 
fact  that,  if  they  don’t  vote 
Labour,  they  will  get  those 
bastards  again,”  said  one. 

Dr  Mawbinney's  leak  of  the 
Labour  War  Book  — its  au- 
thenticity not  denied  last 
night  — came  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  candidates.  The  War  ; 
Book  assesses  both  sides’ 
strengths  and  weaknesses, 
much  of  it  highly  damaging  to 
the  Tories  as  well  as  hiimt 
about  Labour  weak  spots. 

Dr  Mawhlnney’s  letter 
claimed  that,  contrary  to 
Labour’s  plans,  “doorstep  dis- 
cussion” in  the  campaign  Is 
now  focused  on  its  weak- 
nesses. He  also  accused 


Labour  of  being  afraid  of  Mr 
Major’s  reputation  — “Tony 
Blair  just  lusts  for  power”  — j 
and  said  it  showed  the  Labour  | 
leader  “lacks  appeal  to 
women”,  especially  younger 
ernes,  nervous  about  change 
and  inclined  to  think  Mr 
Major  “honest  and  decent”. 
The  War  Book  actually  calls 
him  weak  and  indecisive  and 
stresses  Mr  Blair’s  strengths: 
“young,  strong,  dynamic”. 

Potentially  the  most  damag- 
ing charge  for  a party  which 
has  stressed  its  positive  ap- 
proach to  campaigning  is, 
says  Dr  Mawhinney:  “Months 
before  the  manifesto  was 
written,  they  decided  on  their 
swiMT-  and  scare  tactics-  They 
Cynically  decided  to  scare 


people  about  VAT  mi  food  and 
other  items.”  Ironically  this 
could  provide  Labour  with 
the  very  "free  advertising”  it 
claims.  Even  before  the  leak, 
Gordon  Brown  and  his  Trea- 
sury junior.  Dawn  Primarolo, 
issued  a fresh  challenge  to 
ministers  to  come  dean  on 
Kenneth  Clarke’s  much- 
repeated  lament  that  “we  ex- 
empt for  too  many  goods  and 
services  from  VAT". 

The  purpose  was  to  remind 
voters  how  much  Conserva- 
tives misled  them  on  tax,  es- 
pecially VAT,  in  1992  and  that 
Labour  is  committed  to  lower 
VAT  on  domestic  foel  to  5 per 
cent  — and  not  to  extend  it  to 
food,  books,  children's  cloth- 
ing or  public  transport 
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Oxford  college  votes  to 
remain  women  only 


‘Cablinasian’  Tiger  Woods 
sparks  multi-racial  debate 


Sarah  Bcmatey 


A N ATTEMPT  to  storm 
the  last  all-female  bas- 
^%tton  of  Oxford  Universi- 
ty was  beaten  off  last  night 
when  the  governing  body  of 
StHilda’s  College  voted  by  a 
. narrow  margin  not  to  admit 
-male  fellows. 

Students  at  the  college, 
where  Education  and  Em- 
' ployment  Secretary  Gillian 
Shephard  and  newsreader 
Zeinab  Badawi  studied,  over- 
■ rwhelnilngly  opposed  the 
. 'ifoanga,  feazfUL  that  it  was  a 
A;  step  towards  the  admission  of 
mnVp  undergraduates.  Tester- 
- -day,  they  were  overjoyed. 

L-  'TSi.  are  all  delighted  but 

B because  we  were 
-ting  ft  to  go  .'this 
d Tasmln  Irishman, 
of  the  Junior  Com- 
et. “St  Hflda’s  is  the 
jge  in  Oxford  that 
women  on  an  equal 
ith  men-  The  college 
positive  role  model. 
' for  women  to  show 
;T-fl»ycan  get  on  in  academia.” 


The  governing  body  needs  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  change 
the  college  statutes  to  let  men 
in  as  fellows.  The  vote  was  17 
in  favour,  but  10  against 

Elizabeth  Uewellyn-Smlth, 
the  principal,  said:  “What  it 
shows  is  that  there  is  a slight 
body  of  opinion  against  the 
change  as  well  as  a slight  ma- 
jority in  fovour  of  it  which  is 
obviously  not  a very  comfort- 
able situation.  It  is  not  the 
happiest  situation,  but  I don't 
regard  it  as  apocalyptic.” 

But  the  decision  leaves  St 
Hilda’s  problems  unsolved. 
The  general  shortage  of  fe- 
male academics  in  the 
sciences  is  acute  at  the  col- 
lege: it  should  have  three 
chemistry  fellows,  but  has 
none,  and  two  In  physics,  but 
has  just  one.  Its  only  fellow  in 
biochemistry  is  leaving  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Dons  hold  dual  posts,  one 
funded  by  the  college  and  one 
lor  the  university,  but  white 
yfr?  college  is  exempted  from 
the  sex  'discrimination  legis- 
lation, the  university  is  not 
and  must  appoint  the  best 


candidate,  man  or  woman.  St 
Hflda's  has  been  able  to  fond 
some  posts  on  its  own, 
through  private  donations, 
but  the  costs  are  prohibitive. 
Ms  Llewellyn-Smith  said  it 
had  no  choice  but  to  continue 
forming  out  undergraduates 
to  tutors  at  other  colleges. 

“There  is  nothing  terribly 
dramatic  on  the  horizon,  like 
giving  up  chemistry  and  so 
on,”  .said,  but  sending  stu- 
dents outside  the  college  was 
not  satisfactory.  Students 
who  did  not  .have  their  sub- 
ject tutor  in  their  college  were 
losing  out,  she  said. 

St  Hilda’s  undergraduates, 
nonetheless,  want  the  peace- 
ful college  an  the  river  be- 
yond Magdalen  Bridge  to  stay 
as  it  is.  “There  is  an  incredi- 
bly supportive  atmosphere. 
People  say  it  is  like  coming 
home.  They  don't  feel  intimi- 
dated or  threatened.  They  say 
they  can  be  themselves,”  said 
Ms  Lishman. 

For  now,  their  sanctuary  is 
reprieved,  but  not  forever.  “It 
Is  very  likely  to  come  up 
again,”  said  the  principal 


, Alex  Duval  Smith 
in  Washington 

TIGER  WOODS,  de- 
scribed as  the  “first 
black  in  a green 
jacket"  after  he  won  the 
United  States  Masters  golf 
tournament,  yesterday  ig-  i 
ni ted  a complex  debate  over 
multi-racial  definitions  by 
stating  that  he  is 

“Cahlinasian”. 

As  Congress  yesterday 
grappled  with  which  racial 
groups  to  list  on  the  next 
US  census  form,  the  bril- 
liant 21-year-old  golfer  said 
he  was  not  black  and  did 
not  want  categories. 

Woods’s  remarks  on  the 
Oprah  Winfrey  chat  show 
prompted  an  immediate 
response  from  mixed-race 
Americans,  Including 
singer  Eartha  Kilt  who  said 

inter-racial  marriages  had 

rendered  current  defini- 
tions obsolete. 

Woods,  whose  black 
fitther  met  his  mother  in 
Thailand,  said  he  is  a quar- 


Tiger  Woods:  unhappy  with 
racial  pigeon-holing 

ter  Thai,  a quarter  Chinese, 
a quarter  black,  one-eighth 
white  and  one-eighth  Amer- 
ican-Indian. 

It  was  his  father  who  last 
week  spoke  of  the  “black  in 
a green  Jacket"  — a refer- 
ence to  the  Masters  win- 
ner's blazer.  But  Woods 
was  unhappy  with  the  defi- 
nition. Tm  just  who  I am 
— - whoever  yon  see  in  front 


H Finance 


of  you.  Growing  up,  I came 
up  with  this  name  — Fm  a 
Cablinasian,"  he  said,  ex- 
plaining that  the  word  was 
a compound  of  Caucasian, 
black,  Indian  and  Aslan. 

Kltt,  usually  described  as 
half  African-American  and 
half  American -Indian,  said 
she  had  no  race.  “Ton  can- 
not, in  the  melting  pot  de- 
fine races.  We  are  all  Amer- 
ican. Those  of  us  who  have 
inter-racial  blood  should  be 
allowed  to  be  who  we 
please."  she  told  CNN. 

But  Congress,  which  yes- 
terday began  considering 
whether  the  next  census,  in 
2000,  should  feature  more 
than  the  current  eight 
racial  categories,  will  face 
other  pressures. 

Separatists  such  as  the 
Nation  of  ISlam’s  Louis  Far- 
rakhan,  who  presses  for  in- 
creased racial  polarisation, 
are  Lobbying  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  current  census 
choices:  black,  white.  His- 
panic, American-Indian, 
Alaskan  native.  Aslan,  Pa- 
cific islander  and  “other”. 
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Ferry  companies  win  injunction 


French 

fishing 

boats 


big 

fines 

Luke  Harding 


THE  three  main  cross- 
Channel  ferry  compa- 
nies last  night  served  in- 
junctions on  15  fishermen 
whose  blockade  of  Calais. 
Boulogne  and  Dover  threw 
services  into  a second  day  of 
chaos. 

The  fishermen,  protesting 
against  a European  ruling 
over  the  mesh  size  of  fishing 
nets,  face  personal  fines  of  j 
10,000  francs  (just  over  £1,000) 
an  hour  if  they  continue  their 
action. 

Lawyers  from  the  ferry 
companies  — P&O  Ferries, 
Stena  Line  and  Sea  France 
which  between  them  nor- 
mally run  55  daily  return 
trips  to  Calais  — won  the  in- 
junction in  Boulogne  against 
the.  fishermen  yesterday 
afternoon. 

A spokesman  for  P&O 
said:  "It  Is  now  down  to  the 
fishermen  as  to  when  they  lift 
their  blockade,  or  whether 
they  lift  their  blockade.  The 
injunction  was  the  only  legal 
road  down  which  we  could 
have  gone.’' 

The  protesters  showed  no 
sign  of  moving  the  trawlers, 
which  are  blocking  the  main 
French  ports,  disrupting  the 
piang  of  thousands  of  day- 
trippers  and  holidaymakers, 
anri  delaying  an  estimated 
5,000  lorries. 

French  fishing  leaders  yes- 
terday signalled  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  blockade 
being  lifted  until  after  a meet- 
ing with  agriculture  minister 
Philippe  Vasseor  In  Paris  this 
morning  in  which  they  will 
press  for  concessions  from 
Brussels. 

In  an  attempt  to  minimis 
the  disruption,  ferries  from 
Dover  were  yesterday  di- 
verted to  provide  an  emer- 
gency shuttle  service  to  and 
fi-om  Zeebrugge.  Belgium. 
Thousands  of  cars  were  di- 
verted through  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  and  parts  of  the  M20 
in  Kent  were  closed  to  pro- 
vide a lorry  park  for  delayed 
truck  drivers. 

More  than  1,000  trucks 
were  waiting  on  the  motor- 
way as  police  tried  to  prevent 
the  port  of  Dover  from  grind- 
ing to  a halt  Goods  traffic  is 
not  allowed  through  the 
Channel  Tunnel  following 
last  year’s  fire.  At  Zeebrugge 
an  eight-mile  queue  of  lorries 
trying,  to  return  to  Britain 
stretched  out  of  the  port 
In  London,  the  Freight 
Transport  Association  deliv- 
ered a demand  for  £100  mil- 
lion to  the  French  embassy 
yesterday  following  the  12- 
day  blockade  by  striking 
French  lorry  drivers  in  No- 
vember. The  association  is 
pressing  for  compensation  for 
delays  because  of  the  dispute. 
So  far  no  money  has  been 
forthcoming. 

The  main  ferry  terminal  at 
Dover  was  almost  deserted 
yesterday  as  motorists  stayed 
away  from  the  lorry-dogged 
motorways.  Police  were  call- 
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Some  of  the  1,000  lorries  waiting  their  turn  for  a ferry  on  the  M20 


log  lorries  in  groups  of  SO 
from  ‘holding  areas”  set  up 
on  the  closed  section  of  the 
M20. 

Ferry  companies  said  lorry 
drivers  faced  waits  of  up  to 
six  hours  and  motorists  two 
hours.  The  crossing  to  Zee- 
brugge takes  four  and  a quar- 
ter hours,  compared  with  75 
to  90  minutes  to  Calais. 

In  the  queue  at  Calais,. 
Harry  Bridges,  a removal  van 
driver  from  Southend,  Essex, 


said:  “I  think  it’s  disgusting 
and  I think  most  drivers 
agree.  This  dispute’s  got  noth- 
ing to  do  with  us.  but  they're 
holding  everybody  up  and 
holding  business  up." 

Colin  Boswell,  a driver 
from  Rugby  also  trapped  at 
Calais,  said  he  had  been 
caught  in  the  French 
truckers’  dispute  last  year 
and  his  company  had  still  not 
been  compensated. 

“I  can’t  see  the  fishermen’s 


point  We  all  have  to  obey  the 
same  rules." 

“To  me,  it’s  absolutely 
ridiculous  because  this  is 
spoiling  everybody’s  business 
and  it’s  got  nothing  to  do  with 
us." 

Speaking  on  BBC  Radio  4’s 
the  World  at  One,  the  Trans- 
port Secretary,  Sir  George 
Young,  said  French  officials 
had  expressed  regret  over  the 
disruption.  He  said  he  would 
pursue  the  issue  of  compensa- 


Heart surgeon  ‘not  negligent1 


No  duty  to  warn  parents  of  son’s 
brain  damage  risk  in  operation 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  transplant  team 
headed  by  the  heart 
surgeon  Sir  Magdi  Ya- 
coub  was  yesterday 
cleared  of  negligence  in  fell- 
ing to  warn  parents  that  their 
baby  son  could  be  left  sev- 
erely brain-damaged  by  a 
heart  transplant  operation. 
Kevin  and  Linda  Poynter, 


of  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire, 
claimed  that  had  they  known 
of  the  risk  they  would  have 
refused  consent  for  the  trans- 
plant at  Harefield  hospital, 
west  London,  and  allowed 
Matthew,  then  aged  16 
months,  to  die  In  peace. 

On  behalf  of  their  son,  now 
aged  10,  they  sued  Hillingdon 
health  authority  for  compen- 
sation. But  Sir  Maurice  Drake 
ruled  at  the  High  Court  that 
Professor  Yacoub  and  the  car- 


diologist Rosemary  Radley- 
Smith  had  no  duty  to  warn 
them  of  a risk  which  was  less 
than  1 per  cent,  when  they 
had  asked  no  questions  about 
brain  damage. 

In  December  1987,  when  the 
operation  was  performed,  a 
responsible  body  of  medical 
opinion  would  not  have 
warned  of  such  a small  risk. 
Sir  Maurice  held.  Therefore 
the  doctors  could  not  have 
been  negligent. 

Matthew,  whose  injuries 
occurred  when  he  suffered  a 
cardiac  arrest  during  anaes- 
thesia, was  the  only  child  to 
sustain  brain  damage  among 


the  177  who  have  received 
new  hearts  at  Harefield.  He 
will  need  lifelong  nursing. 

The  Judge  also  rejected  the 
parents’  evidence  that  they 
would  not  have  gone  ahead 
with  the  operation  had  they 
known  of  the  risk.  This  find- 
ing means  they  would  have 
lost  even  if  the  doctors  had 
been  found  negligent 

The  family’s  solicitor,  Tom 
Osborne,  said  Mr  Poynter  and 
bis  wife  did  not  want  to  speak 
about  the  case  yesterday.  But 
they  said  in  a statement  “We 
still  cannot  understand  why 
it  has  taken  almost  10  years 
for  Prof  Yacoub  and  Dr  Rad- 


ley-Smith  to  give  an 

tnrplann'HrB-i . 

“From  a very  early  stage 
we  were  wanting  to  seek  al- 
ternative methods  to  resolve ' 
the  dispute  over  Matthew’s 
treatment  and  care,  but  all 
such  approaches  were  ig- 1 
nored  or  rejected  ...  The 
amount  of  money  spent  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  court 
...  would,  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  provide 
care  for  Matthew  and  proba- 
bly many  other  children  in  a 
similar  situation.” 

Mr  Osborne  estimated  the 
legal  costs  for  both  sides  at  j 
more  than  S2SOJ0D0. 


A suite  for  another  mysterious  hotel  room 


Review 


Judith  Mackreii 


Second  Stride 

The  Place 

SECOND  Stride's  new 
work.  Hotel,  may  be  get- 
ting its  London  pre- 
miere In  a dance  season  at  The 
Place,  but  the  company  has 
long  ceased  to  advertise  itself 
as  a dance  group. 

With  each  new  show  the 
group’s  balance  shifts,  so  that 
what  it  presente  may  vari- 
ously look  like  choreography 
with  words,  a play  with  music 
or  some  kind  of  operatic  art 


Installation  with  steps.  This 
latest  piece  is  directed  by  cho- 
reographer lan  Spink,  yet 
since  there  are  only  two  dan- 
cers alongside  Its  13  singers 
and  three  musicians  it  hardly 
counts  as  dance.  Its  words  are 
by  Caryl  Churchill,  which, 
given  the  current  focus  of  in- 
terest In  her  plays  makes  it  a 
theatre  event  Yet  Churchill’s 
spikily  fragmented  test  is  so 
closely  tied  to  Orlando 
Gough’s  densely  rhythmic 
score  that  you  often  hear  her 
words  as  pure  sound. 

So  it  is  not  play  nor  opera 
nor  dance.  But  it's  easy  to  see 
why  Splhk  would  want  to 
cram  so  much  different  art 
into  his  work,  for  his  subject 
is  the  weird  range  ofhumanity 
that  passes  through  the  anon- 


ymous space  ofa  hotel  bed- 
room. Or  rather  eight  hotel 
bedrooms,  because  the  stage 
is  filled  with  six  couples,  one 
man  and  one  woman,  who  are 
all  apparently  spending  the 
night  in  different  rooms. 

Deftly  orchestrated  by 
Spink,  they  mill  past  each 
other,  doing  the  things  people 
always  do  in  hotels  such  as 
checking  their  teeth  in  the 
mirror,  switching  on  the  telly 
and  flaking  on  the  bed.  Gough 
and  Churchill  give  them  pri- 
vate songs  to  sing — ditties, 
arias,  jazz  tunes — which 
reflect  their  various  concerns, 
and  the  stage  atmosphere  con- 
jures the  sense  of  air  breathed 
by  too  many  others,  which  de- 
fines a hotel  room. 

. Churchill's  test  makes 


slightly  wolfish  humour  at  the 
expense  of  its  cast  oflovers, 
tourists  and  business  people. 
Yet  as  their  voices  mingle  and 
soar,  tiie  trivaHty  of  their  in- 
dividual moments  combines 
to  become  something  tender 
and  humane.  When  the  lovers 
sing  their  passion,  and  the 
sleepers  blurt  out  their 
dreams  and  fears,  the  work 
begins  to  resonate  under  the 
pressure  of  real  emotion. 

The  second  halt  however, 
moves  away  from  the  smaTi 
and  specific  into  the  realm  of 
the  psychotic  and  the  strange. 
The  singers  form  a chorus, 
shuffling  anxiously  in  and  out 
of  the  wings,  as  if  spying  on 
the  two  dancers  who  now  take 
centre  stage.  This  couple  ap- 
pear to  be  a suicidal  man  and  a 


murderous  woman  who  move 
with  a furious  driven  energy 
as  Churchill’s  lyrics  speak  eP 
liptically  of  people  disappear- 
ing. Gough's  music  largely 
abandons  its  bright  contrasts 
for  a more  static,  oppressive 
sound  and  we  sense  the  work 
trying  to  grasp  for  something 
fearful  and  dark. 

Disappointingly,  though, 
we  are  given  too  little  hard 
information  as  to  what  this 
may  be  and  the  images  offered 
are  neither  specific  nor  com- 
pelling enough  to  make  our 
imaginations  work.  After  the 
wonderM  vigour  of  the  first 
half  the  piece  ends  not  with 
mystery  but  a feeling  of 
arbitrariness. 

This  reutew  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday 


Rebuke  for 


over 


David Sharrock  .. 

Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard, 
suffered  a judicial 
rebuke  yesterday 
when  his  decision 
that  two  IRA  bombers  should 
remain  in  jail  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  was  overturned,  by 
the  High  Court  in  Belfast. 

Paul  Kavanagb  and 
Thomas  Quigley,  who  were 
convicted  and  given  life  sen- 
tences at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
1985  for  three  murders  caused 
by  IRA  bombs  at  a burger  bar 
and  at  Chelsea  Barracks, 
were  challenging  Mr  How- 
ard’s ruling  that  they  must 
remain  in  jail  until  they  die. 

The  trial  Judge,  Mr  Justice 
Cowan,  recommended  that 
the  men,  both  from  West  Bel- 
fast should  each  serve  a 
minimum  of  35  years.  But 
David  Waddiagton,  then 
home  secretary,  told  Parlia- 
ment that  he  had  revised 
their  tariff  upwards  to  50 
years,  and  Lord  Lane,  then 
lord  chief  justice,  stated:  "I 
would  not  release  them  at 
alL” 

Kavanagh  and  Quigley, 
who  were  transferred  to 
Maghaberry  prison,  near  Lis- 
burn, Co  Antrim,  in  1994  as 
part  of  title  Government's  res- 
ponse to  the  ERA  ceasefire. 
Harmed  in  their  applications 
for  Judicial  review  that  Mr 
Howard  was  required  to  in- 
form. them  of  his  reasons  for 
failing  to  follow  the  view  of 
the  trial  judge. 

The  details  ~af  the  decision 
will  be  studied  by  the  lawyers 
of  more  than  20  other  life  sen- 
tence prisoners,  such  as  Myra 
Hindley  and  the  Miiw 
Harry  Roberts,  who  have 
been  informed  in  recent 
months  by  the  Home  Secre- 


*1  consider  that 
the  Home 
Secretary  was 
obliged  to 
explain  why  he 
was  minded  to 
depart  from  the 
judicial  view 
and  to  increase 
thetariff 
beyond  that 
fixed  by  the 
former  home 

Michael  Howard:  ‘was  secretary3 
required  to  give  reasons* 


tary  that  for  them  "life  really 
will  mean  life”  and  they  will 
never  leave  prison. 

Mr  Justice  Kerr  said  in  his 
judgment  that  Mr  Howard’s 
rejection  of  the  IRA  men's  ap- 
plication relied  on  the  asser- 
tion that  the  judicial  view  of 
their  sentence  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Lane. 

"I  simply  cannot  accept 
that  maim.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary Is  required  to  consult  the 
trial  Judge  as  well  as  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.”  To  suggest 
that  the  judicial  view  was 
that  the  tariff  should  be 
"whole  life”  was  to  dismiss 
entirely  the  opinion  of  the 
trial  judge. 

Mr  Justice  Kerr  added: 
“While  it  may  be  true  that  the 
Home  Secretary  was  not 
strictly  required  to  fix  upon  a 
tariff,  the  suggestion  that  he 
did  not  do  so  appears  to  me  to 
be  somewhat  contrived,  if  not 
indued  dfoingennnlig.  I-  con- 
sider that  the  Home  Secretary 


was  obliged  to  explain  why  he 
was  minded  to  depart  from 
the  judicial  view  expressed  by 
Mr  Justice  McCowan  and  to 
increase  the  tariff  beyond 
that  which  had  been  fixed  by 
the  former  home  secretary. 

"I  will  therefore  accede  to 
the  application  to  quash  his 
decision  fixing  the  tariff  in 
each  case  as  'whale  life’.'* 

Quigley's  solicitor,  Pearse 
MacDermott  said  after  the 
hearing:  "Mr  Howard's  minis- 
terial career  has  sustained  a 
further  lash  from  the  bench. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  when 
our  client’s  tariff  is  reconsid- 
ered it  will  not  be  by  the  same 
home  secretary.** 

Kavanagh’s  solicitor,  An- 
gela Ritchie,  said:  "As  far  as 
we  know  this  is  the  first  case 
where  a whole  life  tariff  set 
by  a home  secretary  has  been 
overturned.”' 

A Home  Office  spokesman 
said:  “We  are  considering  the 
judgment” 


Father  complains  that  police 
have  not  analysed  substance 


John  Carvel 
Education  EcBtor 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  GODWIN 

tion  following  last  year's 
lorry  strike  at  a meeting  with 
French  authorities  tomorrow. ! 
The  Liberal  Democrat  trans- 
port spokesman,  David  Cbid- 
gey,  called  the  Government’s 
handling  of  the  affair  "totally 
Ineffectual”,  while  his  Labour , 
counterpart,  Andrew  Smith, 
claimed  the  unresolved  dis- 1 
pute  over  compensation 
showed  the  Government’s 
failure  “to  stand  up  for  Brit- 
ain's interests”. 


ANINE-year-old  boy  has 
been  expelled  from  his 
north  London  primary 
school  for  alleged  posses- 
sion of  cannabis  on  school 
premises. 

He  said  he  found  the  drag 
on  the  kitchen  breadboard 
at  home,  but  this  was  de- 
nied by  his  fether,  who  said 
the  police  had  not  even 
checked  if  the  suspect  ma- 
terial .was  an  illegal 
substance.  ■ 

The  governors  of  Whit- 
ings Hill  primary  in  Barnet 
were  meeting  last  night  to 


discuss  the  case.  A spokes- 
man for  the  local  education 
authority  said  it  was  the 
first  time  such  a young 
pupil  had  been  expelled  for 
having  drugs. 

The  school  did  not  have  a 
drug  problem  and  no  other 
children  were  implicated. 

The  authority  said  the 
boy  was  suspended  after  he 
was  found  with  the  canna- 
bis on  March  21.  He  was 
permanently  expelled  at 
the  start  of  the  summer 
term  this  month. 

A Scotland  Yard  spokes- 
man said:  “The  substance 
was  recovered  by  local  offi- 
cers and  the  matter  has 
been  referred  to  our  youth 


and  community  section. 
The  substance  Is  likely  to 
be  analysed  by  our  forensic 
department,  depending  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  local 
inquiry.” 

- Anne  Jarvis,  chair- 
woman of  the  council's  edu- 
cation committee,  said  the 
head  teacher  had  the  right 
to  exclude  the  child.  “The 
governing  body  then  meets 
to  decide  whether  to  en- 
dorse her  decision.  If  they 
do  endorse  it,  the  child's 
parents  have  the  right  to 
appeal  against  their 
decision.” 

The  boy’s  parents  com- 
plained that  they  were  not 
present  when  teachers 
called  in  the  police  to  inter- 
view their  son.  He  is  being 
kept  at  home  and  given 
scboolwork  by  welfare 
officers. 
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>;  freed  hostage  Moises  Pantoja  arrives  at  hospital  photographs:  pedro  cardcnas.  fernawj  llano 


How  Peru  leader  gambled  and  won 


Jane  Dfaz-Limaco  in  Lima 
reports  on  the  meticulous  plans 
behind  the  rescue  operation, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  hostages 
as  the  explosions  began 


A 


S LIMA  breathed  a passed  and  a decision  bad  to 
heart-felt  sigh  of  be  made,  but  I don’t  know . . 
_ relief  that  the  long-  said  Odinda  La  Torre,  sister- 
Mg^^est  hostage  siege  in  in-law  of  the  victim,  judge 
» «Latin  America’s  Carlos  GiusCL 
history  was  finally  over.  Freed  hostages  revealed : 
Peru's  President  Alberto  Fuji-  that  they  had  received  prior  1 


lunnofs  packed  wWiexpkjsives  »»d  secret  radio  Unksto  hostess 


2L23ptn  local  tfane.  Psnwian  armed  forces  scaled  tha  waBs 
o#  the  ambassador's  residence.  Seconds  later  there  was  mi 
explosion  in  a ground-floor  reception  room  where  o*ght 
9Wflttaswera  piayfng  their  regular  game  oi  fooibalL 


mori  took  sole  responsibility  warning  that  the  was 
ibr  ordering  the  daring  mill-  imminent  One,  retired  navy 


tary  strike  on  the  Japanese 
ambassador’s  residence. 

Speaking  early  yesterday, 
Mr  Fqjimori  said:  ‘T  had  to 
take  such  a difficult  decision 
'...  alone,  but  conscious  that 
in  Peru  there  could  not  be  a 
place  for  terrorism.'' 

He  did  not  warn  Tokyo  of 


admiral  Lois  Giampetri  Ro-  i 
jas,  had  a hidden  radio  trans- 
mitter and  was  reportedly 
responsible  for  letting  the 
special  troops  know  the  exact 
moment  the  Tupac  Amaru 
rebels  began  a daily  game  of 
football  in  a downstairs  room. 

The  Bolivian  ambassador, 


Smafler  explosions  allowed  conwrumdos  access  to 
the  buBding  through  tunnels  butt  right  up  to  the 
wafis  of  the  residence-  Troops  poured  over  the 
walls  and  gates  Into  the  compound.  / 

Hotas  ware  Mown  in  8m  root  above  A 

rooms  where  hostages  ware  being  /A 
held.  SAttYA 


/jy 


Hostages  led  away  across 
roofs. 


Troops 
seated 
rear  and 

side  walls 


4: 


the  planned  attack  on  the  Jap-  Jorge  Gumucio,.who  was 
anese^  diplomatic,  compound,  among  the  hostages,  said  eight 
arguing  that  he  could  not  risk  rebels,  including  Cerpa.  were 
.the  element  of  surprise  that  playing  football  when  the  first 


# cl  had  to  take  such  a difficult  decision 
...  alone,  but  conscious  that  in  Peru 
there  could  not  be  a place  for 
terrorism’ —Alberto  Fujimori,  above 


was  the  key  to  the  attack's 
success.  The  hostages,  how- 
ever, did  get  10  minutes' 


explosion  in  a tunnni  under 
their  feet  ripped  through  foe 
residence,  killing  or  badly 


notice  via  a secret  comnmni-  j wounding  the  players., 


ration  nbannpl 

Peruvian  newspapers 
hailed  the  success  of  the  oper- 
ation'which  ended  the  126-day 
siege,  while  most  foreign  gov- 


Jesuit  priest  Juan  Julio 
Wicht,  another  hostage,  said 
that  when  a fellow  hostage 
.told  him  that  he  was  about  to 
be  freed,  he  “felt  it  was  a 


eraments,  including  Tokyo,  joke".  But  moments  later,  he 
congratulated  Mr  Fujimori  cm  said,  “there  was  an  explosion 
the  result  that  left  Just  one  of  from  deep  - below  the  resi- 
72  hostages  dead  — overlook-,  dence  and  an  the  house  vl- 


The  hostages  were 
warned  of  the 
Impending  operation 
some  10  minutes 
before  ft  began.  The 
security  officiate  held 
hostage  were  ki  seen 
contact  with  the 
commandos.  A 


fog  reports  that  same  of  the 
rebels  tried  to  surrender. 


brated.  There  was  a huge 
explosion  and  we  all  threw 


They  put  aside  for  the  mo-  ourselves  on  the  floor.” 
ment  deeper  consideration  of  The  Japanese  ambassador, 
the  huge  gamble  the  Peruvian  Morihisa  Aoki,  the  host  of  foe 


jB^mownoarts  • 

J?*  .Hostage*  timing  mA 
across  rorfs  ■ mKf' 


leader took. 

Apart  from  putting  at  risk 
the  lives  of  all  inside,  includ- 
ing his  own  brother,  Pedro,  in 


December  party  that  was  at- 
tacked  by  Tupac  Amaru,  gave 
a press  conference  late  on 
Tuesday,  sitting  in  a wheel- 


the  attack,  the  president  chair.  Looking  pale  and 


broke  a pledge  to  Japan  not  to 
intervene  unless  a -hostage 
was  harmed. 

In  the  end  the  crisis  turned 
on  a battle  of  wills  between 
Mr  Fujimori  and  the  captors' 
leader,  Nestor  Cerpa. 

.Cerpa's  mother,  Felicita 
Cartolini.  who  lives  in 


drawn,  Mr  Aoki  ■ said  that 
when  he  heard  the  first 
explosions,  “The-flrst  thing 
that  came  into  my  head  was 
...  now  my  life  will  end." 

Lima’s  newspapers  un- 
picked details  of  how  the 
attack  was  planned. 

Peruvian  security  experts 


Tunnels 

underneath  the  • 
tbaB  prtch'  were  JSJJ 
BrithexDkMwoa. 


France,  said  she  was  proud  of  said  the  attack  hinged  on  me- 1 
her  son  and  wanted  to  go  to  ticulous  intelligence  invest!- ! 


'ij?/1'-'  The  eight  guenfflas  playing 
Pf*’  as  the  operation  started  were 
s?  all  Med  or  badly  injured. 

<t*-r  lJ  v ; *¥  :*■ 


m 


After  the  first  explosions,  the  first 
thing  that  came  into  my  head  was,  now 
my  life  will  end1  — Japanese 
ambassador  Morihisa  Aoki,  above 


-Peru  tohury  him. 

In  Lima,  there  were  warm 


gallons  and  sheer  determina- 
tion. PrejMrations  for  the  raid  cated  information  from  a spy 


dence.  Microphones  Inside  | the  release  of  more  than  400  | Reuters  news  agency  that  the 


congratulations  for  the  elite  began  two  weeks  after  the  res-  plane,  apparently  loaned  by  the  tunnels  allowed  agents  to  jailed  rebel  comrades. 


commando  force  of  140  sol-  idence  was  taken,  with  the  the  United  States,  meant  the 
diers  whose  operation  to  free  formation  of  an  elite  com-  troops  knew  exactly  where 
the  hostages  used  an  armoury  man  do  unit.  the  rebels  had  stacked  their 

of  dynamite,  grenades,  para-  CNN  showed  footage' of  the  arsenals.  US  officiate  repor- 


four  youngest  Tupac  Amaru 


the  rebels  had  stacked  their  lower-ranking  rebels,  mostly 
arsenate.  US  nffiwaiH  repor-  teenagers,  were  becoming  dia- 


lysing gas  and  a three- 1 training  with  troops  staging  tedly  helped  with  the  design  contented  and  pressing  to 


pronged  tunneL 
. Only  the  family  of  the  hos- 


monitor  conversations.  The  ambassador  said  a members  tried  to  surrender 

Expreso  reported  that  the  rebel  known  as  Tito  told  him:  before  being  killed.  “They 
lower-ranking  rebels,  mostly  “I  didn't  leave  my  fields  and  were  in  a room  on  their  own. 
teenagers,  were  becoming  dis-  my  family  to  go  to  Cuba  with  They  gave  up  out  of  fear.” 
contented  and  pressing  to  the  - release  of  only  three  The  troops,  though,  had 


mock  attacks  on  foH-size  ply-  i of  tunnels  into  the  residence,  return  home,  but  Mr  Gumu-  rebels.  Tm  here  for  the  whole  orders  to  fcffl- 


The  troops,  though,  had 


models  of  the  rest-  The  newspaper  said  that  a cio  said  that  the  rebel  lieuten- 


He  was  referring  to  a First  designed  as  ducts  to 


tage  who  rfipd  — of  a heart  dance's  floors,  complete  with  J team  of  miners  from  the  cen-  ants  forced  Cerpa  to  maintain  government  offer  of  safe  pas-  send  paralysing  gas  into  the 


attack  after  being  wounded  — 
sounded  a more  melancholy 
note.  “A-  lot  of-  time  had 


drawings  of  rebels.  " tral  Andes  was  brought  in  to  his  tough  stance. 

. ' The  daily  La  Repftblica  dig  a tunnel  with  three  exits  The  central  demand 
reported  that  . highly,  sophisti-  under  the  grounds  of  the  resi-  throughout  the  crisis  was  for 


sage  to  Cuba. 

A rebel  who  was  in  radio 
contact  with  the  captors  told 


residence,  the  tunnels  were 
used  by  troops  to  file  into  the 
residence  amid  explosions. 


Another  group  of  officers 
came  into  the  first  Door, 
where  the  hostages  were  gath- 
ered, and  guided  them  out 
over  the  roof  as  the  gun 
battle,  which  lasted  nearly 
half  an  hour,  continued. 

The  hostages  said  that  a 
great  feeling  of  unity  among  1 
those  living  in  different 
rooms  bad  helped  them  sur- 
vive their  ordeal. 

Mr  Gumucio  said:  “We  did 


gym  together,  we  read  the 
same  books,  we  played  the 
same  games,"  in  the  Japanese 
ambassador's  bedroom, 
where  the  diplomats  were 
held.  He  said  they  also  had  a 
kind  of  social  life.  “We  would 
visit  the  judges,  or  they  would 
invite  us  for  lunch  and  some- 
times we  (the  diplomats]  were 
invited  by  the  police." 
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News  in  brief 


Child  sex  abuse 
drama  ‘valid’ 

COMPLAINTS  about  a harrowing  ITV  drama  documentary 
about  a real-life  case  of  child  abuse  were  rejected  by  the 
Independent  Television  Commission  yesterday.  It  bad  received 
54  complaints  about  Meridian's  No  Child  of  Mine  from  viewers 
who  said  scenes  were  too  graphic  for  broadcast 
They  were  concerned  about  the  actress  who  played  the 
central  role  of  Kerry.  The  commission  said  scenes  implying 
sexual  acts  involving  the  central  child  character  did  not  con- 
tain graphic  detail  and  that  Meridian  had  been  sensitive  to  the 
treatment  of  the  child  actress.  Doubts  about  the  validity  of  the 
story  had  been  expressed  by  the  director  of  social  services  in 
the  area  in  which  Kerry  lived,  but  the  commission  accepted 
assurances  from  the  that  the  film  was  entirely  based  on  fact,  _ 
much  of  it  from  confidential  files  made  available  by  the  real-life 
Kerry.  — Andrew  Gulf 


Elderly  short-changed 

ELDERLY  people  in  state-flmded  care  homes  are  left  with  barely 
a third  of  what  they  need  to  pay  for  personal  needs  such  as  clothes 
and  toUetries,  a study  by  the  family  budget  unit  at  King's  College, 
London,  today  suggests. 

The  personal  expenses  allowance  of  £14. 10  a week  compares 
with  £38.78  needed  to  meet  the  “modest  but  adequate"  outgoings  of 
someone  living  in  a residential  home,  according  to  the  research 
for  the  charity  Age  Concern. 

TVip  ehariry  is  ratting  np  the  inropiing  government  to  review 

the  “derisory"  allowance  paid  to  more  than  250,000  home  resi- 
dents whose  fees  are  met  by  income  support  or  their  local 
authority.  — David  Brindle 


Murdered  girl’s  funeral 

DEBBIE  Woods,  the  natural  mother  ofBfflle-Jo  Jenkins,  fled  from 
her  daughter’s  funeral  in  tears  yesterday  when  the  murdered 
teenager's  foster  mother  arrived  uninvited  at  the  City  of  London 
Cemetery  chapel. 

Ms  Woods  had  asked  that  neither  faster  mother  Lois  Jenkins, 
nor  ber  foster  father,  Simon,  who  has  been  charged  with  her 
murder,  should  be  there.  But  Mrs  Jenkins  and  her  four  daughters 
were  among  the 300  mourners  who  paid  tribute  to  the  13-year -old. 
who  was  bludgeoned  to  death  in  Hastings,  East  Sussex. 


Hitmen  jailed  for  life 

TWO  contract  killers  were  jailed  for  life  yesterday  for  the  cold- 
blooded execution  of  accountant  David  Wilson.  A jury  of  seven 
men  and  five  women  at  Liverpool  crown  court  took  just  ova-  eight 
hours  to  And  Michael  Crossley,  34,  guilty  of  murdering  47-year-old 
Wilson  on  March  5. 1892 at  his  home  near  Choriey,  Lancashire. 
They  also  found  him  guilty  cf  the  unlawful  imprisonment  of 
Wilson's  daughter.  Michelle. 

Stephen  Flayle,  also  34.  was  found  guilty  of  murder  on  Tuesday. 
Judge  Mr  Justice  Mantell  jailed  Flayle.  ofSldcup.  Kent,  and 
Crossley  of  Northfleet,  Kent,  for  life  for  the  murder.  He  also  jailed 
them  for  seven  yearn  for  unlawful  imprisonment 


UK  explosive  supply  at  risk 

BRITAIN'S  only  source  of  key  military  explosives  may  be  closed 
in  a deal  between  Royal  Ordnance  and  the  French  firm  SNPE.  The 
twn  maniifaf^inraamHisriigstriga  merger  designed  tn  eliminate 

excess  European  capacity  In  explosives.  This  is  expected  to  mean 
dosing  the  Royal  Ordnance  factory  at  Bridgwater,  Somerset  the 
only  plant  in  this  country  making  HMX.  RDX  and  military  TNT 
explosives.  The  news  prompted  protests  from  trade  unions  and 
from  David  Clark,  Labour’s  defence  spokesman.  — David 
Fairhail 


Volvos  top  for  security 

VOLVOS  are  the  most  secure  vehicles,  according  to  a study  out 
yesterday  of  cars  in  Britain  from  insurers  Eagle  Star  Direct  They 
are  least  likely  to  he  broken  into  and  stolen.  Next  are  Nissans, 
followed  by  Jaguars,  Renaults,  Mercedes  and  Fords. 


THE  Fairground  Heritage 
Trust  is  fighting  to  save  a 
unique  collection,  which 
includes  some  of  the  oldest 
surviving  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  fairground 
rides,  writes  Maev  Kennedy . 


Overseas  buyers,  particu- 
larly in  the  OS  and  Switzer- 
land, are  vying  with  inte- 
rior decorators  for  such 
material.  The  trust  has 
warned  that  if  negotiations 
this  week  fail,  the  collec- 


tion tn  Northampton  will 
have  to  be  sold,  almost  cer- 
tainly abroad. 

It  includes  the  only  sur- 
viving Bioscope  Wagon,  de- 
signed at  file  turn  of  the 
century  to  show  moving 


Briton  dies  in  Everest  attempt 


Vhrek  Chaudhary 


A LEADING  British 

mountaineer  has  died 
from  a suspected  heart 
attack  while  attempting  to 
climb  Mount  Everest  it  was 
reported  last  night 
Malcolm  Duff,  aged  43,  was 
found  dead  in  his  tent  at  the 
base  camp  on  the  Nepalese 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Mr  Duff,  a professional 
mountaineer  who  pioneered 
new  routes  in  both  Scotland 
and  the  Himalayas,  was  lead- 
ing a commercial  expedition. 


made  up  of  seven  other  climb- 
ers, up  the  South  Col  route. 

According  to  the  British 
Mountaineering  Council,  Mr 
Duff,  of  Cuirass,  Fife,  had  at- 
tempted to  climb  Everest  at 
least  five  times  before  but  had 
failed  on  each  occasion. 

Last  year,  he  abandoned  an 
attempt  after  going  missing  In 
blizzards  which  the 

lives  of  eight  climbers.  - 

Andy  Perkins,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  council,  said: 
“Mai's  approach  to  mountain- 
eering was  filled  with  drive, 
enthusiasm  and  positive  ener- 
gy. His  death  leaves  a large 


gap  in  the  ranks  of  Britain's 
leading  mountaineers." 

Mr  Duffs  widow,  Liz,  aged 
41,  also  a keen  climber.  Is  to 
travel  to  Nepal  today  to  bring 
back  her  husband's  body  for 
buriaL  The  couple,  who  have 
been  married  for  13  years, 
have  no  children. 

Mr  Duff’s  sister-in-law;-'  Eu- 
nice Rennie,  said  yesterday 
that  after  a day  of  rUmmng, 
Mr  Duff  returned  to  base 
camp  at  16^)00  ft  above  sea 
Level  and  was  reported  to  be 
coughing 

Mr  Duff  is  the  10th  Britan 
to  die  on  Everest  expedition. 


Schools  in 


heads  retire 


John  Carvel' . 

Education  Editor 


pictures,  a decade  before 
the  first  dweinafi.  it  also 
has  rides  by  fairground 
carvers,  including  the 
1920s  statue,  above,  of  the 
US  comic  Harold  Lloyd. 
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THE  incoming  govern- 
ment will  face  an  im- 
mediate crisis  in  edu- 
cation caused  by  a 
haemorrhaging  of  head  teach- 
ers retiring  early  to  escape 
pressure  of  work,  deteriorat- 
ing health  and  ineffective  gov- 
erning bodies,  the  National 
Association  of  Head  Teachers 

warned  yesterday. 

. . Thousands  of  heads  and 
deputies  say  they  wifi  quit  at 
the  end  of  this  term,  and 
schools  have  only  a few  more 
days  to  find  replacements  to 
start  In  September. 

- In  some  London  boroughs 
as  many  as  a fifth  of  heads  are 
retiring,  and  nearly  half  these 
posts  are  not'  filled  when  jobs 
are  first  advertised.  “The 
problem  is  mirrored  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  one 
of  the  first  challenges  facing 
the  new  government  will  be 
the  need  to  stop  this  haemor- 
rhage of  talent,”  said  David 
Hart,  the  association's  gen- 
eralsecretary. 

“There  win  be  a record 
number  of  acting  heads  run- 
ning schools  on  a temporary 
basis  while  the  governing 
bodies  seek  to  find  a replace- 
ment. This  creates  a highly 
unstable  situation  which  is 
not  conducive  to  raising 
standards."  - 
The  association  released  a 
survey  of  London  heads  show- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  those  retir- 
ing were  aged  between  46  and 
50,  with  50  per  cent  between 
50  and  60.  More  than  a quar- 
ter cited  ill  health  as  the 
reason  for  leaving  early. 
Other  reasons  included: 

□ “Simple  overall  workload 


, and  burnout.  Prior  to  that 
['education  was  my  whole  life." 
□ “Pressures  In  terms  of  con- 
flict between  own  vision.' gov- 
ernment demands,  plus  con- 
tinual changes  in  the  role 

aver  the  past  six  years.” 

-□  ‘‘Tte  educaticraiLl  environ- 
ment has  become  increas- 
ingly joyless.  Each  day  is  a 
battle  with  standards  to  be 
maintained  while  staff  are  in- 
creasingly worn  down." 

According  to  the  survey,  86 
per  cent  of  heads  worked 
more  than  51  hours  a week, 
and.  40  per  cent  worked  more 
than  60.  Just  over  half 
thought  their  governing 
bodies  were  not  effective,  and 
only  7 per  cent  said  their  gov- 
ernors could  organise  them- 
selves efficiently. 

Relations  with  the  gover- 
nors were  cited  most  fre- 
quently as  a reason  for  early 
retirement,  followed  by  work 
overload,  pressures  of  inspec- 
tion by  the  Office' for  Stan- 
dards in  Education,  deterio- 
rating health  and  aggressive 
parents  or  pupils. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation. and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, tried  to  block  the  exo- 
dus of  heads  and  teachers  in 
December  when  she  an- 
nounced changes  to  the  pen- 
sion scheme  to  discourage 
early  retirement,  but  was 
obliged  to  postpone  them  by 
legal  threats. 

This  may  have  encouraged 
a rush  of  premature  resigna- 
tions among  staff  who  think 
this  may  be  the  last  chance  to 
get  out  of  the  profession  with 
an  enhanced  pension. 

Brian  Fuller,  London 
regional  officer  for  the  NAHT. 
said  the  crisis  affected 
secondary  as  well  as  primary 
schools,  he  said. 


Teacher  college  closed  because 
of  ‘unacceptable  standards’ 


DanaM  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Malcolm  Duff:  dead  intent 


A COLLEGE’S  teacher  train- 
ing programme  has  been 
closed  because  of  unaccept- 
able standards,  .the  Teacher 
Training  Agency  announced 
yesterday.-  It  is  the  first. such 
dosure  and  marks  the  niimax 
of  years  of  Conservative 
attacks  on  colleges  that  pro- 
mote "frendy”  methods. . - 
la  Sainte  Union  college  in 
Southampton  had  significant 
weaknesses  in  management, 
the  Office  for  Standards  in 


Education  found  after  a 
second  inspection.  The  teach- 
ing competence  of  final  year 
students  was  also  questioned. 

Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  800  students  to  com- 
plete their  training  with 
Southampton  university, 
Chichester  Institute  and  King 
Alfred's  college.  Winchester. 

la  Sainte. Uniqn,  a Catholic 
foundation,- wifi,  continue  as  a 
college  of  Southampton  uni- 
versity, teaching  other 
courses  and  adult  classes.  A 
new  centre  for  Catholic  edu- 
cation Is  to  be  established  on 
the  site. 


County  must 
fund  ill  girl’s 
home  tuition 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  mother  of  a teen- 
ager kept  away  from 
school  by  chronic  fa- 
tigue syndrome  won  a 
High  Court  ruling  yesterday 
stopping  her  local  council  cut- 
ting her  daughter’s  home 
tuition. 

Hilary  Tandy,  from  Lewes, 
accused  East  Sussex  county 
council  of  unlawfully  putting 
the  need  for  financial  savings 
before  the  educational  needs 
of  her  daughter,  Beth,  aged  15, 
who  suffers  from  the  condi- 
tion also  known  as  myalgia 
encephalomyelitis  (ME)  or 
post-viral  syndrome. 

Mr  Justice  Keene  ruled  the 
council  had  unlawfully  taken 
Into  account  Man  Immaterial 
consideration”  — Its  own 
need  to  make  cash  cuts  — 
when  considering  what  was 
“suitable  education"  for  Beth. 

The  ruling  will  affect  local 
education  authorities  nation- 
wide and  children  absent 
from  school  because  of 
chronic  illness,  bad  behav- 
iour, or  other  reasons.  Beth’s 
father,  David,  said:  "We  are 
absolutely  delighted." 

In  recent  cases  the  courts 
have  accepted  cash-strapped 
councils’  rights  to  cut  home 
help  For  disabled  people  and 
to  require  old  people  In  resi- 
dential homes  to  pay  fees 


until  their  assets  are  nearly 
exhausted.  But  councils’ 
duties  under  the  Chronically 
Sick  and  Disabled  Persons 
Act  and  the  National  Assis- 
tance Act,  which  governed 
those  cases,  are  vaguer  than 
those  under  the  Education 
Act  This  requires  education 
authorities  to  provide  “effi- 
cient education"  suitable  to 
their  age.  ability,  aptitude 
and  any  special  needs  for  chil- 
dren unable  to  goto  schooL 
Beth's  home  tuition  had 
been  reduced  from  five  hours 
to  three  hours  a week,  which 
her  parents  said  was  not 
enough  to  give  her  a realistic 
chance  of  completing  her 
GCSEs  in  English  language, 
literature  and  mathematics. 

East  Sussex  council,  which 
was  given  leave  to  appeal 
against  the  decision  because 
of  its  public  importance, 
would  not  say  whether  it 
would  restore  lost  hours  to 
other  affected  children.  A 
spokesman  said:  “We  need  to 
Study  the  judgment" 

Beth  was  diagnosed  as  an 
ME  sufferer  in  1990  and 
stopped  attending  school  in 
early  1992.  She  began  to 
receive  five  hours'  home 
tuition,  though  she  attended  a 
few  lessons  at  the  Priory 
school  Proposals  to  cut  the 
tuition  came  whan  the  educa- 
tion authority  found  a short- 
fall of  more  than  £3  million  in 
its  budget  for  1996/97. 


Film  critics  dead  enthusiastic 


AFTER  frothing  at  the 
mouth  over  the  “sex  and 
wrecks”  movie  Crash,  the  ar- 
biters of  moral  taste  may  soon 
have  to  contend  with  a film 
depicting  a young  woman’s 
obsession  with  necrophilia, 
writes  Alison  Daniels. 

Kissed,  a first  feature  by 
Canadian  director  Lynne 
Stopkewich,  aged  33,  is  to  be 
screened  at  the  Cannes  film 
festival  in  a fortnight  amid  in- 
terest by  at  least  one  British 
distribution  company. 

The  film,  based  on  a short 
story  by  the  Canadian  writer 


Barbara  Goudy,  tells  of  a young 
woman’s  fascination  with 
death  which  Leads  her  to  be- 
oome  an  snbalmer  in  a fhneral 
pariour.  There  she  becomes  ob- 
sessed by  sex  with  young  male 
cadavers  to  the  jealousy  of  her 
(living)  boyfriend. 

It  has  been  distributed  by 
Goldwyn  Entertainment  tn 
America  where  it  has  earned 
high  praise  from  critics.  Van- 
ety  magazine  concluded: 
“Kissed  Is  a poetic,  provoca- 
tive love  story  about  sex, 
romance  and  death  that  is 
surprisingly  endearing.” 


Firefighters  yesterday  continued  to  tackle  the  blaze  which  broke  out  on  Tuesday  In  an  area  Of  outstanding  natural  beauty  nearZennor  in  Cornwall  ■ 


Fire  warnings 
stepped  up 
in  rural  areas  as 
dry  spell  persists 


Geoffrey  GUbbs 


COUNTRYSIDE  groups 
and  emergency  services 
yesterday  urged  the 
public  to  show  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  risks  posed  by  tin- 
derbox  conditions  after  fires 
devastated  heathland  on  the 
western  tip  of  Cornwall  and  a 
woodland  site  on  the  Isle  ctf 
Wight 

The  blazes  are  the  latest  to 
hit  important  wildlife  habi- 


tats during  the  prolonged 
period  of  thy  weather. 

“As  the  spring  has  been  -so 
dry  there  is  a real  risk  - to 
some  of  the  country’s  finest 
heathland  and  upland  moor- 
land areas,”  a spokeswoman 
for  the  Wildlife  Trusts 
warned  yesterday.  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  the  Lizard  peninsula 
and  the  New  Forest  have  all 
experienced  fires  in  recent 
weeks  and  there  is  concern 
for  areas  such  as  the  Sussex 
Downs  if  the  dry  spell 


continues. 

In  Cornwall,  the  gorse  blaze 
that  broke . out  on  Tuesday 
near  Zennor.  between  St  Ives 
and  St  Just,  ripped  through 
more  than  600  acres  of  a des- 
ignated area  of  outstanding 
natural  beauty. 

Fire  crews,  called  to  the 
scene  from  .all  parts  of  the 
county  were  at  one  stage-tack- 
ling the  blaze  over,  a two  mile 
front.  Among  the  isolated 
buildings  threatened  by  the 
frames  was  the  Eagle's  Nest; 
difftop  home  of  the  interna- 
tionally celebrated  artist  Pat- 
rick Heron. 

Cornwall  Fire  Service 
spokesman  John  -Warren  raid 
the  fire  had  spread  rapidly  In 
the  stiff,  breeze  with  frames 
moving: faster  than  the  fire- 
men could  run.  But  it  would 
have  spread  even  without  any 
wind  because  conditions  were 
so  dry.  ■ 

“We  have  been  warning 
people  about  these  conditions 
and  it  has  came  true,"  he 
said.  “People  most  take  great 
care  at  the  moment.  The 


Areas  at  risk 

Heathland:  Storey  rr? 5 
and  Sussex 

National  park:  ■ "•  -*«$ 
ooetbum , - ‘ 

. Northumberland  . ; • 

Damon 
Lancashire 


Up  in  smoke 

Ffcae  damage  In  the 
South-West 


Quarter  of 

Nature 

reserve 


200  aqrt: 
of  wood 


'ri-  l 


countryside  istinder  dry." 

As  firemen  continued  to 
damp,  down  the  scene  yester- 
day, more,  than  100  fire- 
fighters were  battling  to  con- 
trol a fire  In  200  acres  of 
Brightstone  Forest  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  bias®  — one  of. 
the  largest  ever  seen  on.  the: 
island  — caused  devastation: 
in  an  area  popular  with  na- 


ture lovers  and  ramblers. 

All  the  Isle  of  Wight’s  fire- 
fighters were  called  to  the 
scene  as  flames  spread 
through  scrub  and  copse  land. 
Four  appliances  and  a water 
carrier- from  the  Hampshire 
Fire  and  "Rescue  Service  were 
halso  sent  to  the  island  by 
ferry - -...  . 

■ Records,  show  that  since 
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‘The  weather 
means  that, 
there  is  a . 
real  risk  to 
some  of  the 
country’s: 
finest  areas 
of  heathland 
and  uDland’ 

April  1996 England  and  Wales 
have  experienced  the  driest 
two  year  period,  stone  1749. 
Rainfall  fo  March  was  only  32 
per  cent  of  avefage:"  However, 
the  Met  Office  said  yesterday 
that  Britain  was  , in  for  a 
period  of  more  «unsettled 
weather.  “It  looks,  as  if  there 
is  "wet  weather  oq  the  way," 
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Socialists  are  debating  a tactical  shift  to  exploit  popular  fears  about  the  Gaullists’  campaign  platform,  writes  Paul  Webster  in  Paris 

French  left  leans  to  Eurosceptic  line 
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G°  unS°lWdne  a 
May'snapHgen- 
reinforce  oppcg^^i^  ty 

"Yesterday's  survey^"  in  Le 
Parisien  newspaper  fiyppayt1 
that  the  conservative  coali- 
tion would  lose  about  ISO 
gate  but  would  still  have  a 

than^33Q  seats,  ill  the  Trattoria! 

Socialists,  Communists 

Lionel  Jospin:  EMU  waning 


Fresh  blow  for 
Kohl  as  talks 
on  tax  collapse 


present  number)  and  the  ex- 
tremist National  front  with 
only  one. 

But  the  first  poll  since  Jac- , 
goes.  flMwe;  aTiri«qincflri  elec- 
tions for  May  25  and  June  1 
gave  a clear  Indication  of 
weaknesses  that  could  be  at- 
tacked by  the  left.  More  than 
80  per  cent  of  those  asked  said 
they  saw  the  move  as  a politi- 
cal manoeuvre  by  the  presi- 
dent, while  68  per  cent  »iii 
they  feared  further  budget 

austerity. 

Leftwipg  leaders  trying  to 
draw  up  a joint  strategy  have . 
warned  of  further  cuts  In 
state  spending,  to  ensure 

entry  into  a «ingfr»  currency, 


which  could  worsen  unem- 
ployment and  poverty. 

While  party  strategists  de- 
cide whether  to  step  up  Euro- 
aceptlrlfiro,  the  normally  pro- 
European  Socialist  press 
secretary,  Lionel  Jospin,  fore- 
cast that  a hardline  budget 
was  planned  by  the  Gaulllst- 
led  administration  tofnrther 
Economlc  and' Monetary 
Union  (EMU),  and  he  prom- 
ised to  oppose  the  move  If  the 
price  was  too  high  for  the  av- 
erage worker. 

The  Communist  Party 
national  secretary,  Robert 
Hue,  whose  movement  be- 
lieves EMU  to  be  a capitalist 
conspiracy,  congratulated  Mr 


Jospin  on  what  he  called  a 
positive  re-evaluatum  of  his 
thinking  on  Europe. 

One  of  Mr  Jospin's  severest 
critics,  Jean-Pierre  ChevSne- 
ment  who  left  the  Socialists 
.to  setup  the  Eurosceptic  cm-  j 
sens’  movement,  agreed  that 
Mr  Jospin  had  adopted  a tone 
on  the  single  currency  that 

was  “more  resolute  than  what 

we  are  used  to". 

If  the  poll  forecast  is  reli- 
able, Mr  Jospin  will  have  to 
take  mere  account  of  wide- 
spread distrust  of  Europe  on 
the  left  If  he  is  to  retain  unity 
and  rally  a wider  electorate. 
Political  parties  are  still 
drawing  lessons  from  the 


chrft  service  and  transport 
strikes  of  autumn  1995  that 
united  protesters  across  the 
party  system  against  welfare 
cuts  intended  to  help  France 
quality  for  monetary  union. 

Suspicion  is  strong,  and 
there  win  probably  be  disap- 
pointment with  Mr  Jospin  if 
he  foils  to  give  dear  guidance 
cm  the  limits  of  his  pro- 
Europeanism  when  he  opens 
the  left's  campaign  today  at 
SarceU.es,  a working-class 
Paris  suburb. 

Bis  speech  will  reflect  a 
rare  level  of  unity  within  the 
Socialist  Party,  where  former 
rivals  such  as  Michel  Rocard 

and  Laurent  Fablus  — both 


former  prime  ministers — are  i 
involved  In  deciding  how  to 
respond  to  Mr  Chirac’s  deci- 
sion to  put  Europe  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  election  campaign.  : 

The  party  has  so  for  de- 
cided to  concentrate  attacks 
on  Alain  Juppe,  the  prime 

minister  and  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  leaders  of  the  Fifth 
Republic,  who  Is  expected  to 
call  for  sacrifices  to  meet  the 
single  currency  deadline  If  be 
1b  re-elected- 

A Further  indication  of  the 

Socialists'  re-evaluation  of 
Euroscepticism  was  given  by 
Dominique  Strauss- Kahn, 
who  would  probably  be  fi- 
nance minister  in  a leftwing 


government.  Saying  the  elec- 
torate would  pay  a heavy 
price  if  Mr  Juppe  were 
returned,  he  accused  the 
prime  minister  of  planning  to 
deregulate  on  a large  scale 
and  reduce  social  protection 
In  a move  towards  hardline 
capitalism. 

Mr  Strauss-Kahu  said 
Socialists  wanted  a single 
currency  but  would  impose 
conditions  to  ensure  it  would 
be  used  to  create  Jobs  and 
favour  growth. 

“We  don’t  want  a single 
currency  to  do  nothing  with 
it,”  he  said. 
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Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 

Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl’s  campaign  to 
modernise  Germany’s 

economic  and  welfare  sys- 
tems and  to  meet  the  terms 
for  the  singte  European  cur- 
rency suffered  another  seri- 
ous setback  yesterday  when  a 
tax  reform  summit  with  oppo- 
' sitlon  leaders  collapsed  in 
acrimony. 

The  government  is  to  push 
ahead  with  its  plans  to 
streamline  the  complicated 
tax  system.  'It  hopes  to 
achieve  DM30  billion 

(£11  billion)  in  tax  cuts  by 
submitting  a reform  bEQ.  for 
its  first  reading  in  parliament 
tomorrow. 

But  its  hopes  of  getting  the 
bill  into  law  by  the  summer 
recess  have  been  dashed  be- 
cause the  opposition  Social 
Democrats,  who  control  the 
upper  house,  can  block  parts 

nf  the  legislation 

The  stalemate  will  force  ar- 
bitration. This  will  probably 
mean  the  bill  will  be  watered 
down  and  that  it  will  be 
passed  much  later  than  the 
- government  planned. 

Cabinet  members  blamed 
the  opposition  for  refusing  to 
compromise.  But  Oskar  La- 
fontaine,  the  combative 
Social  Democrat  leader,  said 
Mr  Kohl  had  instantly  made 
clear  there  would  be  no  deal. 
The  ta»iica  collapsed  in  the 


chancellery  within  an  hour  of 
being  convened. 

A Kohl-Lafontaine  deal 
would  have  been  a tonic  for 
business  and  investor 
confidence. 

Although  the  tax  cuts  are 
not  scheduled  to  taka  effect 
until  1998-99,  tiie  collapse  of 
the  talks  could  hamper 
growth  prospects  thin  year 
and  maka  it  harder  for  the 
government  to  cot  spending 
flirther  in  the  frantic  race  to 
qualify  for  the  euro. 

The  government  bin  ahna 
to  implement  DM30  billion  in 
cuts  by  reducing  corporate 
taxes,  dashing  the  top  rate  of 
income  tax  from  53  per  cent  to 
39  per  cent  and  the  lowest 
rate  to  15  per  cent  from  al- 
most 26  per  cent 

The  Social  Democrats 
largely  agreed  to  the  corpo- 
rate and  lower  income  tax 
rates  for  the  poor  but  baulked 
at  the  personal  tax  cuts  for 
the  rich.  They  also  wanted  to 
couple  the  tax  reforms  to 
reductions  In  social  insur- 
ance contributions. 

While  the  government  is 
united  behind  Mr  Kohl,  who 
has  declared  he.  will  run  for 
re-election  next  year,  Mr  La-' 
fontaine  is  at  odds  cm  the  tax 
reform  issue  with  Gerhard 
Schroeder,  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  state  of  Lower  Sax- 
ony who  is  Mr  Lafontatoe’s 
main  rival  to  become  the 
Social  Democrats  candidate 
next  year  for  chancellorship. 


saved  by  nimby 


Two  Greek  soldiers  with  the  multinational  force  in  Albania  make  themselves  at  home  in  Vlore  after  painting  Hellas  (Greece)  on  their  mess  hall  wall  photograph;  hetmeh  enducheh 


Danis  Staunton  In  Baffin 


AN  anti-yuppie  protest 
planned  in  Berlin  on 
May  1 is  under  threat  as 
leftwing  groups  from  east  and 
west  argue  over  where  to  hold 
it  Both  have  been  affected  by 
a last-minute  outbreak  of 
simby-ism  — not  in  my  back 
yard.  Westerners  want  to 
demonstrate  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Prenzlauer  Berg 
while  eastern  activists  want 
to  move  further  west 
Last  year’s  May  Day  dem- 
onstration ended  In  a pitched 
battle  with  police  at  Kollwitz- 
platz,  a square  in  the  bohe- 
mian quarter  of  Prenzlauer 
Berg.  Thousands  of  police  of- 
ficers made  more  than  400  ar- 
rests but  failed-  to  prevent 
DM1  million  to  damage  to 
shops  and  businesses 
Members  of  Berlin’s  anar- 
chist Autonomen,  or  autono- 
mous groups,  claim  that 
Prenzlauer  Berg  has  become  a 
prime  target  for  developers 
eager  to  boost  property  values 
through  gentrifi cation.  But 
local  activists  say  that  last 
year’s  riot  damaged  the  dis- 
trict’s poor  residents  more 
than  rich  property  sharks. 

May  Day  has  been  a red.  let- 


ter' day  in  the  Berlin  police 
calendar  since  1987,  when 
hundreds  of  young  anarchists 
rioted  all  night  to  the  run- 
down West  Berlin  district  of 
Kreuzberg.  Two  super- 
markets were  set  alight  and 
dozens  erf  shops  were  looted. 

The  campaign  against  gen- 
trification  in  Kreuzberg  in- 
cluded hurling  bags  of 
manure  into  expensive  res- 
taurants and  threatening 
shopkeepers  with  arson.  But 
the  district's  Green  Party 
mayor,  Franz  Schulz,  is  deter- 
mined that,  10  years  on,  the 
May  Day  demonstration 
should  stay  well  clear  of 

Kreuzberg- 

The  latest  compromise 
route  lies  between  Prenzlauer 
Berg  and  Kreuzberg,  running 
through  Berlin's  old  Jewish 

quarter. 

The  demonstration  will  be 
led  by  two  banners,  one  read- 
ing “Against  Oppression  and 
Exploitation”.  But  the  second 
banner,  bearing  a quotation 
from  the  19th  century  anar- 
chist writer  Emma  Gold- 
wann,  may  offer  a more  accu- 
rate reflection  of  the  mood  of 
many  demonstrators  as  they 
march  past  Berlin's  Techno 
clubs:  "If  I can’t  dance  here, 
it's  not  my  revolution.” 


Fraud  ‘costs  EU  over  £80bn  a year’  | Belgian  killer 

taunts  police 


A study  finds  organised  criminals  are  abandoning  balaclavas  and 
guns  for  suits  and  pens.  Stephen  Bates  reports  from  Brussels 


CROSS-BORDER  fraud 
in  the  European 
Union  may  be  worth 
at  least  £42  billion  a year 
and  fraud  within  Individ- 
ual countries  probably 
more  than  doubles  the 
total,  according  to  an  Inde- 
pendent report. 

Deloitte  and  Touche,  the 
accountancy  firm  which 
conducted  the  study  for  the 
European  Commission,  es- 
timated that  three-quarters 
of  International  fraud, 
from  Illegal  credit  card  use 
and  mobile  phone  cloning 
to  counterfeit  banknotes, 
may  directly  affect 
businesses  and  individuals 
rather  than  governments. 

WO!  IngUs,  the  forensic 
accountant  who  drew  up 
the  findings,  admitted  that 
no  one  knows  the  true  cost 
Of  a crime  sector  that  has 
burgeoned  because  of  tech- 
nological developments 
and  the  opening  of  the  BIT’S 
internal  frontiers. 


Mr  Inglte,  a Briton  who 
specialises  in  company 
fraud  cases,  said:  “Orga- 
nised criminals  are  devot- 
ing more  of  their  efforts  to 
fraud.  The  man  In  the  bala- 
clava with  a shotgun  has 
realised  that  he  will  get  a 
lower  sentence  and  more 
money  if  he  goes  dressed  in 
a suit  and  armed  with  a pen 
instead.” 

The  accountants  say  that 
most  fraud  is  white-collar,  ; 
perpetrated  by  senior  man- 
agement or  made  possible 
by  their-  Incompetence  or 
thrfr  inability  to  Ih»»p  track 

rtf  humaipHnnii 

The  report  is  directly  rele- 
vant to  the  British  election 
campaign-  The  Conserva- 
tives say  the  fight  against 
fraud  is  (me  of  their  key 
achievements  in  the  EU, 

gMIp  mafirtfrlrrHip  they  will 

oppose  attempts  to  harmo- 
nise court  systems  which 
the  report  says  would  help 
coxmter  cross-border  crime. 


Mr  IngUs  said:  "There  is 
clear  evidence  that  deter- 
mined fraudsters  deliber- 
ately and  cynically  manipu- 
late the  different 
regulatory  and  monitoring 
regimes  across  the  EU. 

“The  problem  must  be 

tackled  on  an  international 
basis,  as  purely  national 
measures  will  merely  have 
the  effect  of  transferring 
the  fraud  from  one  location 
to  another.  By  encouraging 
nations  to  bring  their  own 
legislation  into  line  it 
should  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  total  incidence 
of  fraud.” 

Hie  was  backed  by  John  i 
Tomlinson,  a British  I 
Labour  MEP  who  recently  I 
chaired  a committee 
researching  transit  fraud: 
“This  challenges  politi- 
cians who  say  yes  to  the 
single  market  and  then  are 
paranoid  about  anything 
which  gives  rise  to  trans- 
national co-operation.  ” 


Examples  outlined  by  the 
report  include  an  Interpol 
estimate  that  nearly 
£90  million  worth  of  forged 
currency  was  seized  in  1995 

— more  than  £30  million 
worth  of  lire  in  Italy  alone 
in  the  previous  three  years 

— and  an  assessment  that 
mobile  phone  cloning  may 
be  costing  £25  million  a 
year  just  in  Britain. 

More  than  40  per  cent  of 
British  fraud  cases  are 
reckoned  to  have  an  inter- 
national aspect  and  a quar- 
ter of  Britain’s  £19  million 
annual  credit  card  frauds 
occur  abroad. 

While  there  is  evidence  of 
organised  crime  in  some 
sectors,  such  as  cigarette 
smuggling,  there  is  also 
much  freelance  activity. 

Two- thirds  of  the  loose 
tobacco  used  in  Britain  is 
thought  to  have  been  im- 
ported clandestinely  from 
Belgium,  where  duties  are 
only  a quarter  as  high.  In 
Portugal,  an  estimated 
1,000  lorry-loads  of  ciga- 
rettes go  missing  each  year, 
at  a cost  of  £700  million  in 
lost  duties. 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

BELGIUM  was  anxiously 
waiting  last  night  to 
discover  whether  the 
country's  much-criticised 
police  force  had  caught  a 
gruesome  serial  killer  who 
has  scattered  the  severed 
remains  of  several  women  in 
supermarket  bags  around  the 
southern  city  of  Mods. 

The  police  refused  to  con- 
firm unofficial  reports  that 
they  were  questioning  a man 
in  connection  with  the 
"Butcher  of  Mons"  case 
which  is  vying  with  the  coun- 
try's unfolding  paedophile 
scandal  to  give  Belgium  an 
unsavoury  reputation. 

Severed  arms,  legs,  feet,  a 
torso  and  a head  have  been 
found  in  neatly  tied  bags 
around  Mons  over  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  killer  appears  to 
have  a grim  sense  of  humour, 
since  the  bags  have  turned  up 
in  locations  such  as  Worry 
Street  and  Deposit  Street 


Police  think  they  may  have 
found  parts  of  the  bodies  of  up 
to  six  women,  some  of  whom 
appear  to  have  been  killed  as 
long  ago  as  two  years  — and 
stored  in  a refrigerator. 

The  authorities  believe  that 
the  killer  may  have  anatomi- 
cal expertise  because  of  the 
neat  way  the  limbs  had  been 
severed. 

A police  spokesman  said: 
"This  Is  clearly  the  work  of  a 
highly  Intelligent  ritual  psy- 
chopath, as  you  can  see  from 
the  way  the  body  parts  are 
cut  the  way  they  are  wrapped 
and  the  places  in  which  they 
are  deposited." 

Investigators  were  able  yes- 
terday to  claim  a break- 
through by  announcing  they 
had  identified  one  of  the  kill- 
er's victims  whose  head  they 
found  last  week. 

But  most  of  the  bodies 
remain  unidentified.  The 
police  have  issued  the  descrip- 
tion of  a fair-haired  man  with 
a white  van,  seen  near  the  site 
of  one  of  the  discoveries. 


World  news  in  brief 


Rwandan  Hutu  refugees  ‘flee  slaughter*  UN  envoy  visits  Western  Sahara 


AIRE  AN  villagers  said  gees  at  camps  south  of  Kisan- 
fcvesterday  that  Tutsi-domi-  gani,  and  aid  workers  said 
naied  rebels  had  slaughtered  they  had  reports  that  up  to 
many  Rwandan  Hutu  refh-  S5^XM  refugees  had  fled. 
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The  villagers,  travelling 
towards  Kisangani,  said  there 
had  been  a pitched  battle  be- 
tween rebels  and  refugees 
during  the  slaughter  on  Tues- 
day at  camps  near  Kasese 
village. 

The  [rebel]  army  went  to 
the  camp  at  8am  yesterday. 
They  killed  many,  many  refu- 
gees — hundreds.  There  was 
lots  of  shooting  all  morning," 
Alphonse  Soku,  a farmer, 
said.  Hie  said  the  rebels  bad 
used  a mechanical  digger  to 
bury  the  bodies. 

The  United  Nations  refugee 
agency  (UNHCR)  said  it  was 
checking  reports  that  all 
55,000  refugees  had  fled  the 
camps  after  a rebel  military 
operation  on  Tuesday  and 
attacks  by  villagers.  The  Hu- 
tus,  who  fled  Rwanda  to  1994, 

! are  accused  by  Tutsis  of  geno- 
cide tn  Rwanda.— Reuter. 


THE  United  Nations  en- 
I voy  for  Western  Sahara, 
James  Baker,  arrived  in 
Morocco  yesterday  on  a 
fact-finding  mission  on  the 
disputed  territory. 

His  visit  follows  threats 
last  month  of  renewed  war 
by  the  Polisarlo  Front, 
which  series  independence 
for  the  Western  Sahara. 

Clashes  kill 
65  in  Nigeria 

Five  mare  people  have  been 
hfllpri  in  mrnmnnal  f1a«h««B  in  ' 
Nigeria’s  ofl-prodnang  Warrl 
Brna[  bringing  doofhe  in  the 
past  two  weeks  to  65.— Reuter. 

Skinheads  Jailed 

A state  court  in  Potsdam  yes- 
terday sentenced  two  German 


The  UN  is  frustrated  at 
the  lack  of  progress  in 
resolving  an  issue  that  has 
soured  relations  between , 
Algeria  and  Morocco. 

Rabat  controls  most  of 
the  territory  and  says  it  is 
part  of  Morocco. 

Polisarlo  took  up  arms  in 
1976;  the  UN  brokered  a 
ceasefire  In  1991.  — Renter. 


skinheads  to  eight-  and  15- 
year  jafl  terms  for  beating 
Italian  workers  with  baseball 
bats  last  year. — AP. 

Rollercop 

Pickpockets  will  have  to  get 
their  skates  on  to  outpace 
Amsterdam  police's  latest  mo- 
bile patrol.  Officers  are  using 
roHerblades  to  keep  up  with 
the  city's  fast-moving  street 
criminals. — AP. 


‘Russian  role’ 
in  gas  attack 

m FORMER  member  of  Aum 
A%Shinri  Kyo,  the  doomsday 
cult  accused  of  a lethal  nerve 
gas  attack  on  Tokyo's  under- 
ground railway,  testified  yes* 
terday  that  blueprints  for  the 
cult’s  gas  plant  came  from  a 
former  Russian  security  offi- 
cial, Kyodo  News  reported. 

Yoshihiro  Inoue  reportedly 
said  the  former  secretary  of 
the  Russian  security  council. 
Oleg  Lobov,  had  been  paid 
£50,000  for  the  blueprints. 

Cult  members  are  being 
tried  for  murder,  attempted 
murder  and  other  crimes 
related  to  the  sarin  gas  attack 
in  March  1995,  which  killed  12 
people  and  nwfe  Hrnnsanris  ill. 

A spokesman  for  Russia's 
federal  security  service  dis- 
missed the  report  as  "total 
nonsense”. — AP. 


Clinton  meets  Tibet’s  spiritual 
leader  amid  growing  tension 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 

THE  United  States  presi- 

I dent  Bill  Clinton,  yester- 
day met  the  Dalai  lama, 
Tibet’s  exiled  spiritual  leader, 
when  he  "dropped  by"  the 
office  of  the  vice-president  A1 
Gore,  despite  official  objec- 
tions about  the  visit  from 
Beijing  and  amid  new  claims 
that  China  is  improperly 
using  US  technology  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

The  New  York  Times 
reported  yesterday  that  US 
intelligence  had  gathered 
firm  evidence  that  China  was 
using  hi-tech  machine  tools 
acquired  from  the  US  aero- 
space firm  McDonnell  Doug- 
las through  a joint  manufac- 
turing agreement  to  build 
missiles  and  warplanes. 

The  revelation  is  likely  to 


Intensify  the  opposition 
among  Republicans  and  pro- 
tectionist Democrats  to  a 
renewal  this  year  of  China’s 
trade  privileges. 

The  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  the  religious  right, 
who  are  campaigning  against 
China's  trade  privileges  be- 
cause of  its  religious 
rirewimination 

President  Clinton  judged 
that  he  had  to  make  time  yes- 
terday to  see  the  Dalai  T^ama 
but  made  the  meeting  a “drop- 
by”.  as  if  he  just  happened  to 
find  the  Tibetan  leader  sitting 
on  Mr  Gore’s  sofa. 

"When  you  drop  in.”  said  a 
farmer  US  ambassador  to  Beij- 
ing, James  Lilley,  “you  are 
downgrading  someone  be- 
cause you  don't  receive  him  in 
the  Oval  Office.  But  you're  up- 
grading him,  because  you’ve 
made  his  day.  So  you  keep 
everybody  happy.” 
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Dr  Mawhinney  obviously  released 
the  War  Book  yesterday  afternoon 
because  he  believes  it  will  help  the 
Tory  campaign. 


But  the  more  one  examines  the  War 
Book,  the  less  shocking  and 
damaging  it  seems,  and  the  more  it 
seems  simply  prudent. 
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Hie  Conservatives  me  unfit  to 
govern  - they  put  the  future 
at  risk. 
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A future  tn  which  Britain 
leads.  (Blair  strong) 


A future  in  which  Britain 
is  pushed  around.  (Major  weak) 
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Labours  Elector  Tasks 


Tony  Blair 


TARGET  GROUP  1 : SWING  VOTERS: 


Remind 


Miriam 


Mortgage  holders:  younger,  higher  incomes. 


New  Labour  ts  Dangerous 


TARGET  GROUP  2:  WOMEN 


Younger  (25-341;  weak:  Labour  identifiers:  nervous  about  change;  nervous  about  a 
Labour  government;  less  aware  of  Labour  policies  & Labour  reforms.  Think  Major 
decent  and  honest-  Prone  to  "Better  the  devil  you  know" 


22  Tory  taxes.  You  are  paying  more  m*  under  the  Tories. 

Four  In  ten  1 1 -year-old  cfaddren  an:  below  an  acceptable  standard  in  Maths 
and  Engtinti- 

Tbere  have  been  20,000  new  managers,  and  50,000  fewer  unaes. 
Crime  has  doubled  under  tbe  Tories. 

1 in  5 homes  has  no  wage  earner; 
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REASSURE 


NEW  LABOUR 
NEW  DANGERS 


STRONGEST  ECONOMY 
IN  EUROPE 


TARGET  GROUP  3:  FIRST  TIME  VOTERS 


f | Low  propensity  to  vote.  Concerned  about  money  and  jobs. 


400,000  membere. 

New  Goostintioa  agreed  by  a massive  majority  of  members. 
Early  manifesto  endorsed  by  tbe  patty  membership. 
New  Laboar  has  forged  a partnership  with  Business. 


INTEREST  RATES 
INFLATION 


LOWEST  INFLATION; 
LOWEST  INTEREST  RATES; 
FASTEST  GROWTH 


Claimoftfie  day 

j^iyo&are  talking 
^xx^^.Sbae^w;-' 
Gh^nceHorGidrdon 
Bmiwri  Ortfiebtbrvi; 


TARGET  GROUP  4:  DEs 


SELLOUTTO 

BRUSSELS 


» I Low  propensity  to  vote.  What  is  in  it  forme?  Low  awareness  of  whatLabour  has  to 
offer. 


Reward 


MONEY:  £750 
BETTER  OFF 


BREAK  UP  BRITAIN . 
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TARGET  GROUP  5;  PENNINE  BELT 


More  suspicious  of  Labour,  more  focused  on  money,  shonger  economy. 
15 seals. 


Cut  class  sizes  to  30  or  under  for  5. 6 and  7-year-olds; 

Past  track  punishment  foe  yoang  offenders; 

Cut  NHS  waiting  lists  by  treating  an  extra  100,000  patients-, 

Gel  250£00  under^Ss  off  benefit  and  into  woric 
Set  tough  rules  for  government  spending  and  borrowing,  ensure  taw  iaBapoa; 
strengthen  the  ecoumiiy; 


STAND  UPTO  BRUSSELS 
KEEP  THE  UNION 


Fits  cut  VAT  on  Riel:  lOp  starting  rale. 


Labour’s  plan  of  attack 


Sfcake££eare% 


marked 


Leaked  War  Book 
highlights  main 
strengths  and 
weaknesses  in 
candid  detail 


Martin  Kettte 


T 


The  title  of 
Labour's  leaked 
battle  plan  says  it 
alL  “War  Book: 
Version  3".  Those 
words  show  ex- 
actly how  Labour  sees  tbe 
1997  election  — not  as  a con- 
test to  be  played  by  gentle- 
manly election  rules  but  as  a 
war  in  which  there  is  one 
winner  and  one  loser. 

But  they  also  reveal  the  ex- 
tent of  Labour’s  preparations. 
As  tbe  title  confirms,  the  docu- 
ment released  by  Brian  Ma- 
whinney yesterday  was  already 
tiie  third  version  of  a plan  that 
has  been  constantly  revised 
and  updated.  As  Labour  con- 
fessed last  night,  the  version 
which  fell  into  enemy  bands  is 
around  six  months  akt  which 
begs  tbe  Question  — how  many 
more  versions  have  there  been 
since? 

Or  Mawhinney  obviously 
released  the  War  Book  yester- 
day afternoon  because  he  be- 
lieves it  will  help  the  Tory 
campaign.  In  the  short  run, 
that  may  be  true.  Everybody 
likes  to  see  a secret  document 
and  this  one  contains  admis- 
sions of  weakness  with  which 
the  Tories  hope  to  embarrass 
Labour.  Publicity  was  there- 
fore guaranteed. 

On  the  fitce  of  it,  the  docu- 
ment initially  confirms  those 
Conservative  hopes.  One  of  the 
great  rules  of  political  life  is 
that  it  Is  always  a mistake  to 
admit  weakness.  But  this  docu- 
ment Is  full  of  such  hostages  to 
fortune.  They  are  even  listed  in  j 


capital  letters.  LABOUR 
WEAKNESSES.  CONSERVA- 
TIVE STRENGTHS.  No  wonder 
Dr  Mawhinney  went  to  the 
trouble  of  supplying  the  press 
with  photocopies  yesterday. 

Central  Office  strategists 
believe  that  Labour's  admis- 
sions that  it  is  “weak”  cm  In- 
terest rates,  inflation  and  tax, 
and  that  fear  of  Labour  fo- 
cuses on  anxiety  about  the 
hidden  left,  the  unions  and 
the  party’s  inexperience,  wifi 

cause  more  voters  to  hesitate 
and  Join  the  drift  away  from 
Labour,  which  the  Guardian/ 
ICM  survey  strikingly 1 
revealed  yesterday.  They  be- 
lieve that  Labour’s  admission 
that  the  Conservatives  have 
strengths  on  the'  economy, 
patriotism.  John  Major’s  de- ; 
cency  and  honesty,  and  on  i 
continuity  win  help  to  sap 
Labour  morale  after  this 
weak’s  bad  poll  news. 

Like  everything  else  in  the 
War  Book,  the  strengths  wsd 
weaknesses  are  set  out  In 
Short,  Sharp  headings,  in  s 
form  which  is  a familiar  cross 
between  post-modern  "list 
journalism’'  and  the  present- 
day  marketing  vogue  for  vi- 
sual presentations.  As  with 
Tony  Blair’s  speeches,  there 
is  hardly  a traditional  sen- 
tence in  it  No  Verbs.  Just 
bullet  points. 

But  the  more  one  pyarnrnpFi 
the  War  Book,  the  less  shock- 
ing and  damaging  It  seems 
and  the  more  it  seems  simply 
prudent  and  professional.  For 
the  War  Book  is  clearly  the 
distillation  of  long  efforts  to 
explain  the  shape  of  the  199? 
contest  dearly  to  party  activ* 
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A Conservative  campaign  worker  handing  out  copies  of  Labour’s  War  Book  outside  Central  Office  yesterdayPHOTOGiW’H:  martin  argues 
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lata.  It  is  balanced  and  frank. 
Like  all  good  military  man- 
uals it  begins  With  a cold-eyed 
and  objective  assessment  of 
the  terrain,  the  forces  avail- 
able to  both  sides,  the  two  ar- 
mies’ weapons  and  their  best 
tactical  options. 

If  it  simply  told  the  party  a 
series  of  lies  and  untested  as- 1 
sumptions,  it  wouldn’t  be  | 
much  use  for  its  purpose.  It 
beggars  belief  to  think  the 
Conservatives  do  not  have 
something  very  similar  in 
Central  Office.  But  one  won- 
ders if  their  version  Is  quite 
so  honest 

So  the  War  Book  reduces 


the  contest  to  eight  simple 
headings.  Four  of  them  are 
seen  as  threats  to  Labour 
which  must  be  repulsed:  the 
economy,  fear  of  Labour,  i 
Major  and  Europe.  Four  of 
than  are  opportunities  which 
Labour  can  exploit  business, 
tax,  education  and  the  threat 
of  another  Tory  term,  ft  may 
all  look  a bit  glib  and  symmet- 
rical, a little  too  tidy  for  the 
real  world  of  electoral  street-  j 
fighting,  but  those  eight  head- 
ings actually  cover  almost 
everything  that  has.  happened 
in  the  1997  election  ao  far. 

The  central  Laboar  mes- 
sage is  also  set  out  with  great 


economy  and  clarity.  'Tn  1997 
the  British  people  face  the 
choice  of  two  futures.  New 
Labour  will  build  a New  Brit- 1 
aln  in  which  every  family  is  I 
better  off  and  can  enjoy  a se- 
cure future.  The  Tories  are  | 
not  fit  to  govern  Britain,  and 
will  damage  every  family 
through  more  VAT,  worse 
schools,  d ismantling  the  NHS 
and  more  crime”  A simplifi- 
cation* perhaps,  but  a pretty 
concise  one  for  candidates 
and  canvassers  to  remember. 

It  Is  true  that  the  War  Book 
is  the  product  of  a Labour  cul- 
ture which  gets  high  m disci- 
pline and  speaking  in  imicjqn 


Labour’s  election  tasks,-  it  ex- 
plains, fell  into  three  catego- 
ries: toe  three  Rs  of  finis  cam- 
paign, though,  are  Remind. 
Reassure  and  Reward.' All  over 
the  country,  one  imagines 
Labour  candidates  preparing 
for  bed  at  night  reciting 
“Remind,  Reassure,  Reward". 

In  some  respects,  the  most 
revealing  part  of  the  docu- 
ment is  the  page  which  Identi- 
fies the  five  target  groups  at 
whom  toe  Labour  message  is 
to  be  principally  aimed. 
These  are:  swing  voters,  char- 
acterised as  typically  mort- 
gage holders,  younger  people 
on  higher  incomes;  women. 


especially  the  2540  age  group 
who  are  nervous  about 
change  and  about  Labour  and 
who  like  Major’s  decency  and 
honesty;  first-time  voters, 
who  are  less  likely  to  vote 
than  their  elders  and  are  con- 
cerned about  money  and  jobs; 
the  DEs  — unskilled  and  un- 
employed manual  workers 
who  have  alow  propensity  to 
vote  and  tend  to  ask  whaTa  In 
It  for  them;  and,  finally,  vot- 
ers in  toe  is  seats  in  the  cru- 
cial Pennine  Belt,  who  are  un- 
usually suspicious  of  Labour 
and  who  cast  their  votes  on 
the  basis  of  economic  self-in- 
terest and  confidence. 
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It  is  the  people’s  lottery.  It  should 
address  the  people’s  priorities.  It 
should  make  an  impact  on  the  lives 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child 

Tony  Blair 


THE  ELECTION  7 


Mr  Clarke  said  the  drop  in  the  number 
out  of  work  was  likely  to  overstate  the 
fall  because  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Job  Seekers*  Allowance 

Treasury  minutes 
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IWucca  Smtthera 
Political  Correspondent 

LABOUR  yesterday  un- 
veiled its  plans  to  di- 
vert millions  of 
pounds  of  lottery  prof- 
its into  education  and  health, 
pledging  to  revamp  the 
Tories’  flagship  scheme  as 
“the  people’s  lottery". 

In  one  of  the  Labour  “sur- 
prises” promised  for  the 
remainder  of  the  election 
campaign,  Tony  Blair  wel- 
comed the  success  of  the  lot- 
tery — launched  two  years 
ago  — but  said  a Labour  gov- 
ernment would  guarantee 
that  it  helped  ordinary  people 
throughout  the  country. 

. "New  Labour  plans  to  make 
the  midweek  lottery  a bfllion- 
pound  Jackpot  for  the  whole 
of  Britain  — the  people’s  lot- 
tery: the  people’s  priorities," 
the  Labour  leader  told  a Lon- 
don news  conference.  He  was 
flanked  by  celebrities  who 
endorsed  the  proposals. 

Mr  Blair  explained  that  he 
wanted  to  switch  the  money 
into  schemes  that  would  not 
otherwise  qualify  for  White- 
hall cash.  But  the  proposals 
attracted  criticism  from 
teachers’  organisations  wor- 
ried that  they  might  lead  to 
lottery  cash  being  substituted 
for  long-term  investment 
The  plans  involve  a pack- 
age of  at  least  £1  bflhon  — a 

minimum  of  £200  million  a 
year  — over  the  five  years  of 
the  next  parliament  Some 
sketchy  details  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Labour  mani- 
festo. But  Mr  Blair  disclosed 
yesterday  that  the  party  bad 
deddedrto  bring  forward  its 
plans  .to  fund  a cash  pro- 
gramme in  information  tech- 
nology -skirls  and  competence 
for  teachers,  which  was  origi- 
nally due  to  start  once  the 
Millennium  Exhibition  - is 


over,  “so  this  vital  invest- 
ment happens  much  sooner". 

The  second  element  is  a 
flmd  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  after-school  home- 
work Clubs,  boosted  by  part- 
nerships between  schools  and 
voluntary  organisations. 

Third,  Labour  proposes  a 
fUnd  to  promote  liv- 

ing, involving  alliances  be- 
tween NHS  professionals  and 
local  health  and  leisure  pro- 
viders. Finally,  its  National 
Endowment  for  Science  and 
the  Arts  — a national  "talent 
fund"  relying  on  contribu- 
tions from  successful  sports 
and  business  people  — would 
be  launched  width  a contribu- 
tion from  lottery  money. 

The  party  believes  the  lot- 
tery should  be  used  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  for 
ordinary  people,  rather  than 
being  used  for  “elite”  projects 
such  as  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  or  the  purchase  of  the 
£12  million  Churchill  papers. 

’That  can’t  be  right,"  Mr 
Blair  said.  “It  is  the  people's 
lottery-  It  should  address  the 
people’s  priorities.  It  should 
make  an  impact  on  the  lives 
of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Britain.  That’s  what 
John  Major  promised  when 
the  lottery  began.” 

The  National  Heritage  Sec- 
retary, Virginia  Bottomley. 
said  Labour’s  scheme  would 
increase  bureaucracy  and 
threaten  the  concept  that  it 
should  only  fund  projects  ad- 
ditional to  those  already  met 
by  central  government 

The  National  Union  of 
Teachers  welcomed  labour’s 
announcement  of  in-service 
training  for  teachers  in  IT,  but 
said:  “Lottery  inrnmg  jsunpre- 
dictable,  as  the  experience  of 
scratch  cards  has  shown.  Such 
essential  provision  as  the 
training  cf  teachers  ghnntri  not 
he  dependent  on  unreliable 
sources  c£  fending." 
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Up  to  his  neck  in 

T'HE  day  in  Tatton 

K]  'f J Sf*3  I started  marvellously 

I for  Martin  BelL  A let- 


muck  and  ballot  - and  he’s  loving  it 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  day  in  Tatton 
started  marvellously 
for  Martin  BelL  A let- 
ter arrived  from  Sir  Alec 
Guinness  saying  "You  have 
huge  moral  support  from 
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everyone  I know,”  and  en- 
closing a cheque  for  £100. 

It  went  less  well  for  Neil 
Hamilton,  who  made  only 
his  second  public  appear- 
ance of  the  campaign,  to 
launch  his  manifesto. 

It  was  hard  not  to  feel  a 
scintilla  of  sympathy  for 
him.  He  has  spent  nearly  all 
the  campaign  indoors. 
Wbep  he  emerged  yester- 
day the  press  harangued 
him  with  real  hostility,  and 
passers-by  shouted:  “Thief* 
and  "You’re  corrupt!”  One 
of  the  many  loony  candi- 
dates here,  a Lord  Byro, 
kept  up  a continuous  bar- 
rage of  abuse.  Mr  Hamilton 
fiddled  nervously  with  his 
finger  and  maintained  the 
glassy  grin  as  he  kept 
repeating:  “I  only  want  to 
answer  questions  on  the 
Issues.” 

But  his  eyes  told  the 
story.  When  the  politician's 
gleam  fades  they  look 
hunted  and  haunted,  like  a 
man  finally  reaching  the 
end  of  a very  long  rope. 

Next  to  him  his  wife, 
Christine,  is  a mobile  Por- 
trait of  Dorian  Gray,  show- 
ing his  real  thoughts  on  her 
face.  She  is  angry,  defiant 
and  outraged.  Once  she 
shouted  to  a tormentor 


“You're  the  one  who  is 
lying!”  And  he  murmured 
sadly,  “Let  me  handle  it.  ifs 
my  press  conference.” 

In  a few  minutes,  the 
anguish  was  over  and  they 
scuttled  back  inside  the 
Conservative  Club.  He  has 
avoided  every  meeting  so 
far,  possibly  to  steer  clear  of 

Miss  Moneypenny,  a 7ft  tall 

transvestite  who  campaigns 
with  a birdcage  on  his  head, 
but  mainly  to  avoid  Mar- 
tin Ben,  whom  he  plainly 
loathes. 

“You’ll  notice,”  said  Mr 
Bell,  “that  all  his  posters 
are  on  trees  and  hedges, 
never  In  people’s  houses. 
Unless  rm  mistaken,  trees 
and  hedges  do  not  have  a 
vote.  Nobody  wants  to  ad- 
mit they  support  him.” 

If  posters  mean  anything. 
Bell  will  triumph.  He  also 
has  the  public  support  of 
the  Manchester  United 
manager  Alex  Ferguson 
C *That  was  a very  impor- 
tant handshake'*)  and  in  the 
first  five  days  received  con- 
siderably more  money  than 
he  is  permitted  to  spend. 

Last  week  Hamilton 
threatened  him  with  sev- 
eral libel  writs.  “I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  I don  *t 
even  have  a lawyer.  I'm  58.  | 


and  he’s  the  first  enemy  Fve 
ever  had.” 

We  went  to  canvass  in 
Great  Budworth,  a gor- 
geous old  village,  usually 
solid  Tory  territory.  Apart 
from  one  blue  sign  on  a tree, 
all  the  posters  were  for  BelL 
His  reception  was  astonish- 
ing, quite  the  best  I’ve  seen 
for  any  candidate  this  elec- 
tion, except  Mo  Mowlam. 

An  expensively  dressed 
woman  driving  a BMW 
screeched  to  a halt.  “We  are 
definitely  voting  for  you!” 
she  shouted,  clearly  a 
founder  member  of 
Beamers  for  BelL 

A retired  soldier  hobbled 
up  and  wrote  a cheque  for 
£50  on  the  spot.  (The  extra 

money  will  go  for  post-elec- 
tion expenses.)  Two  plump 
male  cyclists  in  ill-advised 
lycra  leggings  paused  to 
offer  warm  support. 

“It’s  the  most  vibrant 
campaign  I’ve  ever  seen.” 
Bell  said.  “I  Just  wish  I was 
able  to  cover  it.” 

He  talks  to  the  voters  with 
a hushed  urgency,  even 
pressing  them  to  vote  for 
Hamilton  “if  you  think  he’s 
the  best  candidate,  the  most 
trustworthy  candidate”. 

But  he  doesn’t  like  him. 
For  BelL  this  is  no  stunt.  He 


detests  everything  Hamil- 
ton stands  for,  everything 
he  seems  to  regard  as  nor- 
mal practice,  and  the  seep- 
ing corruption  of  British 
public  life.  He  will  mind 
dreadfully  if  he  loses  next 
week.  If  he  wins,  he  will  quit 
after  one  term,  “but  by  then 
the  poison  will  have  been 
drained  from  here”. 

Meanwhile,  the  campaign 
Is  enormous  ftm.  Bell  him- 
self; his  huge  minder,  a 
cameraman  called  Nigel 
Bateson,  the  various  “Bell 
bell  es”  including  his  beauti- 
ful daughter  Melissa,  and 
the  always  substantial 
press  entourage  spend  a 
fair  amount  of  time  in  the 
many  excellent  pubs. 

In  one,  two  blokes  looked 
up  from  their  pints.  “We 
couldn’t  vote  for  a man  who 
drinks."  said  one.  (North- 
ern humour  does  verge  on 
the  predictable.) 

“This  is  medicinal,”  said 

the  other.  “Then  you  most 
be  very  ilL”  the  candidate 
snapped,  but  amiably. 

•T  expect  you’d  sooner  be 
dodging  bullets,  wouldn't 
you?”  said  the  first  chap. 

“1  would.  I would.”  he 
replied.  But  if  s not  really 
true.  I think  he’s  having  the 
time  of  his  life. 
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• Whatever  you're  saving  for  you’ll  get  it  quicker  if  you  save  with 
Direct  Line.  _ 

■ Especially  since  our  rates  have  recently  risen  again. 

• And  with  Direct  Line  you  get  instant  access  to  your  money  as  well 
as  higher  rates. 

• The  more  savings  you  have  the  higher  our  rates  get. 

• You  can  pool  your  savings  with  family  or  friends  for  even  s gh||^  j 

higher  returns.  n—mwm 
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Clarke  rejects  ‘booming’  slogan 
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Lany  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 

THE  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  rejected  the 
"Britain  is  booming" 
slogan  on  which  his  party  is 
basing  its  appeal  to  voters 
less  than  two  weeks  before 
the  election  campaign  started, 
it  was  revealed  yesterday. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  be- 
tween Mr  Clarke  and  Bank  of 
England  governor  Eddie 
George  in  early  March  show 
the  Chancellor  keen  to  down- 
play the  economy’s  strength 
in  a bid  to  fend  off  calls  for 
higher  interest  nates. 

Under  pressure  from  Mr 
George  to  raise  borrowing 
costs,  Mr  Clarke  said  unem- 
ployment was  falling  less  rap- 
idly than  the  Government's 
figures  suggested,  that  rising 
earnings  were  caused  by  City 
bonuses  and  that  consumer 
spending  was  sustainable. 

The  minutes  reflect  the 
Chancellor’s  view  the  econo- 
my is  set  fair  for  a period  of 
nan-inflationary  growth,  but 
sit  oddly  with  the  claims  made 
by  the  Conservatives  since  the 
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start  of  the  election.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  minutes  of 
the  meeting  on  March  5,  Mr 
Clarke  said  the  drop  in  the 
number  of  people  out  of  work 
and  claiming  benefit  — 60,000 
a month  on  average  since  last 
October  — was  “likely  to  over- 
state the  fell  because  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Job  Seekers 
Allowance". 

When  the  dole  queues  were 
measured  by  the  internation- 
ally-agreed Labour  Force  Sur- 
vey, “the  rate  of  decline  In  un- 
employment was  less  steep”, 
the  Chancellor  said. 

The  minutes  add  that  Mr 
Clarke  then  stressed  that  “the 
improving  labour  market  had 
still  had  very  little  effect  on 
pay  settlements,  which , 
remained  around  three  per  | 
cent  on  average.  "Earnings 


growth  was  unchanged  at  a .as 
per  cent  in  December,  and 
reflected  good  bonus  pay- 
ments in  the  financial  sector”. 

Twelve  days  after  Mr 
Clarke  brushed  aside  a rise  in 
interest  rates,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister made  it  clear  that  he 
would  use  the  “booming  econ- 
omy" as  the  central  plank  of 
the  Conservative's  strategy. 

But  the  minutes  show  Mr 
Clarke  used  the  opposite  argu- 
ment to  fend  off  calls  from  Mr 
George  for  a quarter-point  rise 
in  interest  rates  to  damp  down 
excessive  demand. 

The  Governor  said  that  al- 
though the  rise  in  foe  value  of 
the  pound  was  helping  to 
combat  inflation  by  reducing 
the  price  of  imports,  the 
strength  of  consumer  spend- 
ing would  inevitably  put  up- 


ward pressure  on  prices.  If 
the  necessary  action  was  de- 
layed, “then  more  substantial 
tightening  would  eventually 
become  unavoidable". 

Mr  George's  fears  about  the 
re-emergence  of  inflation  — is 
shared  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which  last 
night  stressed  that  the  econo- 
my was  In  danger  or  overheat- 
ing unless  Interest  rates  were 
raised  speedily. 

In  its  World  Economic  Out- 
look, the  IMF  said  Britain 
would  comfortably  have  the 
fastest  growth  rate  of  any  of 
the  leading  European  nations 
this  year,  but  added  that  infla- 
tion would  exceed  foe  Gov- 
ernment’s 2J5  per  cent  target 
if  interest  rates  were  left  at 
six  per  cent. 

But  .according  to  the  min- 
utes, Mr  Clarke  said  he  ex- 
pected inflation  to  fell  below 
2.5  per  cent  this  year.  There 
were  “upside  and  downside 
risks”  after  that  “The  Chan- 
cellor said  that  consumer  de- 
mand was  growing  at  a strong 
but  sustainable  rate.” 

Only  in  one  area  — the 
housing  market  — did  Mr 
Clarke  admit  that  there  were 
signs  of  a boom,  but  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  phenomenon 
would  not  last  “A  shortage  of 
properties  was  pushing  house 
price  inflation  up  temporar- 
ily, but  housing  starts  had 
picked  up  and  would  lead  to 
an  increase  in  supply". 
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New  Labour  think  we’ll  be  glad 
they  are  ‘tough  on  crime’,  but 
we’d  rather  they  gave  people  a 
reason  not  to  be  criminals 

Debbie  Miller 


It  just  looks  to  me  like  middle 
aged  blokes  doing  it  for 
themseives 

Catherine  Duff 


The  Guardian  Thursday  April  24 1997 


Ups  and 
downs 


□ Born:  October  5, 
1948,  in  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital,  Belfast 

□ Education:  St  Mary’s 
Christian  Brothers 
grammar  school 

□ Careen  Left  school 
before  taking  A levels, 
to  work  as  a barman.  In 
August  1969  became  a 
full-time  republican 
activist,  joining  the 
Provisional  IRA  and 
Provisional  Sinn  Fein 
when  the  movement 
split  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year.  Interned 
twice,  held  talks  with 
William  Whitelaw  as 
part  of  IRA  delegation, 
sentenced  for 
attempting  to  escape 
from  prison.  Became 
party’s  vice  president  in 
1978,  president  in  1983 

□ High  point: 

Becoming  MP  for  West 
Belfast  in  1983 

□ Low  point:  IRA 
Canary  Wharf  bomb  in 
1996  which  wrecked  his 
peace  strategy 

□ Personal  life: 

Married  Colette  in  1971. 
They  have  a son, 
Geaitfid 
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in  midst  of 
confusion 


THE  PLAYERS/lf  Sinn  Fein’s 
political  bandwagon  stalls,  what 
arguments  will  Gerry  Adams 
have  left  to  sway  the  IRA? 


/ fmmami  our  green 
L I fTeldsr  barks 

the  lead  flute, 
and  the  Short 

■ Strand  “TJn- 

■ . bowed  and 

Unbroken"  republican  band 

launches  itself  into  a raucous 
threnody-  Rat-a-tai-a-tat-a  sings 
the  big  drum,  sending  small 
mongrels  into  yapping  mode. 

"Aren’t  they  good?"  sighs  a 
lady  sitting  on  a wall  smok- 
ing. “And  they've  only  been 
going  a wee  while/* 

At  the  comer  of  Beechfleld 
Street  there  is  a sudden  ripple 
of  activity.  “He’s  coming!” 
squeals  a little  girl,  and  the 
children  run  to  the  top  of  the 
street,  to  the  consternation  of 
Gerry  Adams’  ever-alert 
bodyguards.  A three-car  con- 
voy pulls  up  and  suddenly  the 
Sinn  Fein  president  is  among 
us.  The  sun  to  shine  a 

little  stronger. 

“All  right  son?  Fair  -play  to 
you,"  and  hecuflk  a boy  about 
the  head,  turns  and  auto- 
graphs an  election  poster  of 
himself  and  picks  up  another 
child  to  be  photographed 
with.  "Gerryl  It’s  Gerry  Ad- 
ams!” the  kids  scream.  “He’s 
lovely  isn’t  he?”  says  the  lady.' 
puffing  away.  . “Television 
doesn't  do  him  justice.” 

. The  band  moves  ofL  beating 
out  its  tribal  message,  its 
young  members  swaggering 
along  in  co-ordinated  green 
sweaters  and  black  berets.  Mr 
Adams’  minders  fan  out,  two 
up  front,  one  wing-man  and 
another  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  deafening  noise  brings 
couples  out  on  to  their  door- 
steps to  see  what  is  causing 
all  the  commotion.  The  Sinn  i 
Fein  army,  Irish  and  republi- 1 
can,  is  on  the  move. 

There  is  no  time  for  talk  of 
politics.  Nor  any  need.  His 
mere  presence  is  enough.  Mr 
Adams  moves  briskly,  shak- 
ing hands  and  offering  greet- 
ings. "Take  it  easy  now, 
slan,”  be  smiles.  'Til  not- 
wash  my  hand  for  a week," 
cries  a teenage  girL 
The  development  of  a per- 
sonality cult  is  going  into 
overdrive  in  the  closing 
stages  of  Sinn  Fein's  ener- 
getic campaign.  In  the  Ander- 
sonstown  News,  a half-page 
advert  asks  the  people  of  west 
Belfast  to  vote  for  Mr  Adams 
and  features,  pictures  eff  him 
with  Nelson  Mandela,  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  Irish  president 
Mary  Robinson,  and  farmer 
taoiseach  Albert  Reynolds. 

And  also  the  SDLP  leader 
John  Hume.  A carious  tactic, 
this.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
leader  of  a political  party  em- 
ploy a picture  of  the  party 
leader  of  his  main  rival.  Dr 
Joe  Hendron  MP,  to  improve 
his  own  chances?  Odder  still, 
the  advert  does  not  cany  the 
name  of  the  party  Mr  Adams 
leads. 

Nobody  is  more  closely 
linked  with  the  peace  process 
than  Mr  Adams.  Its  success  or 
feflure  could  determine  his 
fixture,  and  these  are  confus- 
ing times,  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. On  the  one  hand  there  Is 
Sinn  Fein,  for  so  long  the 
apologist  of  the  IRA,  broad- 
casting its  “a  vote  for  us  is  a 
vote  for  peace**  message.  And 
on  the  other  there  is  the 
SDLP,  traditional  vote  of  na- 
tionalist moderation^  which 
has  spent  the  past  two  years 
locked  in  a nervous  embrace 
with  Mr  Adams,  proclaiming 
that  a vote  for  Sinn  Fein  is  a 
vote  for  IRA  violence. 

Who  should  the  voters  be- 
lieve? A fortnight  ago  the  IRA 
shot  an  RUC  reservist  a 
mother  of  three  children,  in 
the  back.  Since  then  the  IRA 
has  paralysed  transport  sys- 
tems with  its  “maximum  dis- 
ruption, minimum  risk” 
strategy. 

During  all  of  ft«,  Mr  Ad- 
ams has  expressed  his  regret 
and  opined  that  he  wants  to  < 
see  an  end  to  all  armed 
actions.  At  his  party’s  annual 
conference  last  weekend  In 
Monaghan  he  used  the  word 
“change"  again  and  again, 
said  he  “could  do  business” 
with  the  British  Government 
swore  Sinn  Fein  was  “abso- 
lutely committed  to  demo- 
cratic and  peaceful  methods 


of  resolving  problems”  urged 
republicans  to  be  patient  in 
their  daaiinpi  with  unionists, 
argued  the  need  to  be  prag- 
matic in  negotiations,  and 
spoke  of  a transition  period. 

“We  are  on  a journey  from 
the  past  into  a new  fixture,** 
he  eulogised.  But  can  he  take 
the  IRA  with  him?  And  If  he 
cannot,  is  he  prepared  to 
leave  them  behind?  Or  will 
they  leave  him  behind?  It  has 
been  evident  for  some  time 
that  the  republican  move- 
ment is  split  on  where  to  go 
next,  the  militarist  rump  is 
deeply  sceptical  of  the  road 
the  politicos,  fronted  by  Mr 
Adams,  want  to  go  down. 

FOr  this  reason  Sinn  Fein 
needs  to  do  well  on  May  1.  It 
needs  to  win  not  just  West 
Belfast  for  Mr  Adams,  but 
Mid-Ulster  for  Martin 
McGuinness  and,  better  still. 
West  Tyrone  for  vice-presi- 
dent Pat  Doherty,  an  awe- 
some triumvirate  of  republi- 
canism. A clinching 
argument  surely  for  the  hard- 
est of  hard  men  and  women, 
considering  the  years  of  sacri- 
fice and  toil  and  leadership 
they  represent? 

' A- -huge  gamble'  is  being 
taken.  If  it  fells,  add  Sirin 
Fein’s  political  bandwagon 


stalls,  what  arguments  will 
Mr  Adams  have  left?  It  1s  axi- 
omatic that  If  the  peace  pro- 
cess fells  to  deliver  Sinn  Fein 
real  political  clout  then  the 
traditional  argument  that 
only  physical  force  can  de- 
liver a united  Ireland  and 
Brits  Out  will  prevail 
But  what  of  that  vision  of  a 
new  Ireland  which  Mr  Adams 
espoused  so  eloquently  in 
Monaghan.  Can  he  really  be- 
lieve any  more  In  tiocfaldh  ar 
la  — our  day  wifi,  come  — 
when  every  other  political 
party  in  Ireland,  North  and 
South,  has  signed  up  to  “the 
unionist  veto",  in  other  words 
that  the  majority  in  Northern 
Iceland  have  the  right  to  de- 
cide their  fixture?  Can  he  he 
the  De  Klerk  figure  which 
Irish  republicanism,  a minor- 
ity political  belief  asserted  by 
violence,  so  badly  needs? 

■ Ask  him  and  he  deploys  the 


fbmlllar  brick  wall  of  eva- 
sions. Mr  Adams  has  to  raise 
his  voice  above  the  din  of  the 
flute  band,  the  big  drum  still 
sounding  like  a heavy  calibre 
belt-fed  machine  gun.  “What 
we  want  to  see  is  the  end  of  all 
violence  and  the  people  know 
that’s  our  project  ...  and  if 
you  look  over  there,  that's 
Harland  and  Wolff”  he  says, 
pointing  at  the  landmark  yel- 
low cranes  of  the  dockyards. 
“And  how  many  of  you  people 
have  worked  there?”  he  asks 
the  gaggle  of  eight-year-olds 
clutching  at  his  trousers. 

Weft,  patently  none  of  them, 
but  it  allows  him  to  press  the 
replay  button  on  his  “equality 
ami  justice"  speech,  scratch- 
ing at  the  -scab  of  Northern 
Ireland's  past  iniquities  to 
portray  Ulster  as  .the  “same 
as  it  ever  was”— a protestant 
state  for  a protestant  people. 

In  the  mtdfllw  distance  an 
RUC  patrol  Is  protecting  Mr 
Adams'  canvas  convoy  from 
potential  attack.  Some  of  the 
kids  swimming  in  Mr  Adams* 
wake  have  detached  them- 
selves and  are  playing  on  the 
bonnet  of  an  RUC  armoured 
Land  Rover,  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  its  flak-jacketed 
occupants. 

A day  earlier  Mr  Adams 
had  spoken  feelingly  to  repor- 
ters of  the  very  real  danger 
that  we  might  be  covering  his 
funeral  or  that  of  any  member 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  leadership  in 
the  coming  days.  Remember- 
ing another  despairing  com- 
ment from  the  SF  platform  In  1 
Monaghan  that  they  could  be 
forgiven  for 
wondering  “if 
anybody's  lis- 
tening to  what 
we’re  saying” 
it  is  hard  not  to 
conclude  that 
here  is  a man 
who  is  strug- 
gling to  put  the 
big  black  dog  of  physical  force 
republicanism  to  sleep, 
forever. 

But  there  is  such  a gulf  of 
mistrust  to  overcome.  The 
SDLP  says  he  must  have  the 
moral  courage  to  disown 
violence. 

“Everybody  knows  there  is 
an  end  to  violence  coming," 
says  Seamus  Mahon.  “How 
many  more  people  have  to  die 
before  they  have  the  courage 
to  bring  it  about  how  many 
more  people  have  to  go  to  jail 
for  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
before  that  certainty  is 
brought  to  fruition?" 

While  the  IRA  goes  on 
marking  time  Mr  Adams  will 
continue  to  promote  his  con- 
fusing message  of  “vote  for 
peace  by  voting  for  us  or 
there’ll  be  Troubles’’.  The 
words  are  dove-like  but  the 
body  language  of  his  postilion 
flute  band  points  elsewhere. 
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The  SDLP  says  he  must 
have  the  moral  courage 
to  disown  violence 
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- Denis  Compton 
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HAS  there  ever 
been  a more  cor- 
nscatlngly  enter- 
taining, magnetic 
and  all  round 
sportsman  than  Denis 
Charles  Scott  Compton?  One 
who /brought  sheer  Joy  Into 
both' foot  ball  and  cricket,  who 
disdained  the  banal  and  the 
defensive,  who  actually  en- 

known  as  a a prolific 

batsman  with  an  infinity  of 

strikes,  the  Irony  is  that 
Cojnpton,  who  has  died  aged 
78 /does  not  go  down  as  one  of 
the  select  few  honoured  by 
England  Internationally  both 
af  cricket  and  soccer.  This 
sdely  because  he  had  the  bad 
lcck  of  having  the  heart  torn 
rfrt  of  his  career  by  the  war, 
U which  he  served  with  the 
4-rmy  Physical  Training 
Corps,  much  of  the  Hm<>  in 
tidia.  where  he  even  excelled 
& rugby. 

But  1947  was  his  summer 
.tnira bills  at  cricket  It  seemed 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  he 
'should  share  it  with  Bill 
Edrich,  his  Middlesex  "twin” 

. who  himself  had  been  a tal- 
ented outside-left  with  Totten- 
ham Hotspur.  Middlesex 
romped  to  the  county  champi- 
onship. The  batting  order  of 
Sid  Brown,  Jack  Robertson, 
Edrich  and  Compton  built  the 
bridgehead  for  victory  after 
victory  in  the  County  Cham- 
pionship. Both  Compton  and 
Edrich  scored  more  than  3,000 
runs  in  the  competition, 
Compton  ending  the  season 
with  3,816  runs  and  18  centu- 
ries. Against  the  South  Afri- 
can touring  team  he  scored 
753  runs,  with  four  centuries 
and  an  average  of  94-12. 

Compton  played  soccer  11 
times  for  England  during  the 
war,  with  a Victory  Inter- 
national against  Scotland  in 
Glasgow  in  1946  to  boot  But 
none  of  these  counted  as  offi- 
cial "caps”  so  he  could  not 
emulate  his  Middlesex  prede- 
cessor. that  other  formidable 
batsman,  Patsy  Hendren,  who 
played  for  England  on  the  left 
sing  at  both  codes. 

Outside-left  was  always 
Compton’s  position  on  the 
botball  field,  from  the  mo- 
nent  he  joined  Arsenal  from 
he  Hampstead  dub  (now 
Jendon)  in. 1935.  He  bad  a for- 
nidably  powerful  left  foot  and 
flighted  in  ball  jugglery. 
Sow  well  one  remembers  him 
me  afternoon  at  Chelsea,  not 
ong  back  from  India,  when 
ie  whimsically  balanced  foe 
jail  a few  times  on  his  temple, 
iefore  hooking  a perfect  cen- 
xe  over  his  head  into  the 
goalmouth.  “Heads  I Win. 
says  Denis"  read  the  Sunday 

Gper  headline  next  day.  He 
d headed  both  goals  In  Ar- 
senal’s 2-1  win. 

His  big  brother  Leslie  had 


joined  Arsenal  three  years  be- 
fore him  but  would  have  to 
wait  until  1946  for  a regular 
place  in  the  League  team  un- 
like Denis,  Leslie  — also 
picked  for  England  in  the 
war,  at  foil-back  — would  be- 
come a foil  international,  but 
not  until  1950  and  the  age  of 
38,  when  he  twice  played  -cen- 
tre-half  for  England 

Denis  was  bom  in  north 
London  on  May  23,  1918. 
There  was  no  special  athletic 
tradition  in  the  family;  Denis, 
however,  was  a prodigy,  a 
Middlesex  batsman  and  an 
Arsenal  First  Division  player 
at  the  age  of  18.  HO  had  barely 
passed  that  birthday  when  he 
made  his  debut  for  Middlesex 
against  Sussex  at  Lord’s  at 
Whitsun,  where  he  batted  at 
number  ii.  He  did  not  stay 
there  for  long. 

A few  weeks  later  he  made 
his  first  county  century  and 
enjoyed  so  successful  a sea- 
son that  there  were  those  who 
thought  that  he  should  have  , 
been  a member  of  the  Test 
team  G C “Gabby”  Allan,  the 
Middlesex  skipper,  took  to 
Australia  on  the  subsequent 
MCC  tour. 

The  following  September  he 
made  his  League  debut  for 
Arsenal  against  Derby 
County,  one  of  14  appearances 
that  season  which  produced 
four  goals.  As  boys,  when  be 
and  Leslie  played  blow  foot- 
ball, Leslie  was  always 
Arsenal  while  a reluctant 
Denis  was  obliged  to  nan  him, 
self  West  Ha™  United.  At 
Highbury,  the  other  players 
joked  amiably  about  his 
cricketing  prowess.  “Well 
done,  Denis,”  they  would  say 
In  the  dressing-room  at  half- 
time, “but  you’d  do  even  bet- 
ter in  the  second  half  if  you 
took  your  pads  off” 


WHETHER  he 
was  playing 
football  or 
cricket,  the  es- 
sence of  Comp- 
ton’s game  was  sheer  enjoy- 
ment, which  he  abundantly 
communicated.  In  both  sports 
he  was  unorthodox  to  a 
degree,  though  never  a fault 
His  unorthodoxy  was  under- 
pinned by  exceptional  tech- 
nique. George  Allison, 
Arsenal’s . manager  ..when 
Compton  arrived/  once  cheer- 
folly  complained  that  when 
he  gave  Compton  advice  ■ — 
which,  more  journalist  then 
football  man,  he  was  scarcely 
equipped  to  do  — Compton 
would  solemnly  reply  “Yes, 
sir”,  then  go  out  to  do  exactly 
what  he  wanted. 

At  bat  he  delighted  In  scur- 
rying down  the  wicket  to 
attack  even  a good  length  balL 
The  sweep  to  leg  was  a stroke 
he  had  honed  to  perfection; 
where  others  might  have  run 


risks  he  got  runs.  He  was  no 
less  effective  cm  the  off  side, 
where  one  of  JUs  specialities 
Was  to  delay  his  shot  before 
driving  the  ball  square.  An- 
other feature  was  the  way  he 
dealt  with  off-breaks,  taking  a 
step  backwards  to  strike  the 
bail,  daringly,  against  the 
Spin.  His  on -driving  was  just 

as  powerfoDy  effective. 

Unorthodoxy  did  once  be- 
come controversy  when,  play- 
ing in  a 1946  Test  match 
against  India  at  the  Oval,  he 
ran  out  Vinoo  Maukad  by 
using  his  famed  left  foot  to 
kick  the  ball  on  to  the  wicket! 

A right-handed  batsman,  be 
was  in  fact  ambidexterous, 
howling . slow  left  arm  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Best  known, 
perhaps,  for  his  "Chinaman” 
and  bis  googly,  he  could  pro-  ■ 
duce  orthodox  left-arm  spin  if 
required.  His  bowling  was 
never  in  the  same  class  as  his 
batting,  though  on  the  days 
when  he  struck  a length  it 
could  be  formidable. 

Altogether,  be  took  622  first ; 
class  wickets  at  an  average  of 
3222  runs,  and  25  Test  wickets 
for  an  average  of  56.40.  That 
lagt  statistic  may  sound  unim- 
pressive but  it  includes'  a 
remarkable  five  for  70  against 
South  Africa  in  Cape  Town  on 
the  1948/9  MCC  tour.  His  best 
figures  came  on  the  1946/7 
MCC  tour  of  New  Zealand 
against  Auckland,  when  he 
took  seven  for  36. 

Looking  at  the  statistics,  it 
is  curious  that,  though  he 
made  his  debut  for  Arsenal  so 
ear^y  and  continued  to  play 
for  them  on  and  off  until  1950, 
he  made  only  54  League  ap- 
pearances for  a mere  15  goals. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  intervention  of  the  war, 
during  which  he  was  a regular 
member  of  the  Arsenal  team 
until  posted  to  India  In  1944. 
He  played  in  the  team  which 
won  the  League  South  double 
of  championship  and  cup, 
helping  Arsenal  to  crush 
Charlton  Athletic  7-1  in  the 
final  at  Wembley. 

Above  all  be  was  a member 
Of  a brilliant  England  forward 
line,  made  up  of  Stanley 
Matthews,  Raich  Carter, 
Tammy  Lawton,  .Timmy  Ha- 
gan and  himself,  which  would 
surely  have  emjied  even  in 
official,  peacetime, 'football,  ft 
reached  its  peak  when  it  over- 
whelmed Scotland  8-0  at 
Maine  Road,  Manchester,  in 
1943.  Compton  played  a large 
part  in  that  success  and  in 
numerous  others. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  he  made  a huge  contribu- 
tion to  Arsenal’s  winning  of 
the  FA  Cup  in  1950.-He  scored 
against  Burnley,  beaten  2r0  at 
Highbury,  with  a typically 
ferocious  left-foot  cross-shot 
and  flourished  at  Wembley  in 
the  final  against  Liverpool. 


Great  talisman  of  gaiety  and  hope 


-i 


THE  TIMING,  impecca- 
ble to  the  last,  was  poi- 
gnant. The  news  came 
on  the  morning  the  cricket- 
ers of  England  were  prepar- 
ing to  call  “Playl”  on  the 
first  day  of  1997»s  county 
championship.  Then,  one  by 
one,  the  pavilion  flags  were 
lowered  to  half-mast  and 
young  men  in  cream  flan- 
nels, who  knew  him  not, 
stood  to  attention  for  a min- 
ute because  they  knew  who 
he  was  all  right,  and  what 
he  had  contributed  everlast- 
ingly to  the  innate  goodness 
as  well  as  the  grandeur  of 
their  game. 

Compton  was  an  all-time 
great  and  as  those  stan- 
dards dipped  at  Canterbury, 
Chelmsford,  Old  Trafiford, 
Trent  Bridge  and  Hove  — 
which  in  his  bonny  prime 
he  had  sunnily  beguiled  — 
bells  metaphorically  tolled 
the  world  over  at  places 
happy  to  accept  that  team 
game  players  can  lift  spirits 
by  their  gMii  and  chivalry. 
Because  of  the  drab  days 


he  so  ffinminated,  Denis 
was  almost  a cultural  Icon 
to  Britain  of  the  immediate 
post-war,  a valorous  talis- 
man of  gaiety  and  of  hope. 
As  Chesterton  had  It: 
“There  is  a great  man  who 
makes  every  man  feel 
small.  But  the  really  great 
man  is  the  one  that  makes 

every  man  feel  great" 

I was  always  awestruck  in 
the  presence  of  this  ciga- 
rette-card monarch  of  my 
infancy.  We  last  spoke 
when  Alec  Bedser  won  his 
New  Year  knighthood.  “No 
doubt  about  it”  said  Denis. 
“Alec  was  the  best  medium- 
pacer  I ever  saw,  and  the 
greatest  trier  of  the  lot” 
And  then  he  added:  “Lovely 
chap,  too.”  There  were  very 
few  men  Denis  remembered 
of  whom  he  would  not  add: 
“Lovely  chap,  too.” 

We  spoke  as  well  that  day 
of  the  death  a few  months 
before  of  Jack  Robertson, 
the  opening  batsman  who 
bad  laid  down  the  markers 
for  the  entrance  of  Compton 


The  story  goes  that  be  was 
feeling  out  of  sorts  at  half-time 
and  Alex  James,  formerly  the 
hub  of  Arsenal's  pre-war  team 
at  inside-left,  gave  him  a glams 
of  brandy  to  pep  him  up. 

Another  reason  for  Comp- 
ton’s relatively  few  post-war 
games  for  Arsenal  — aside 
from  the  long  winter  tours  he 
made  with  the  MCC — was  the 
protracted  trouble  he  had  with 
his  right  knee.  It  greatly 
affected  his  cricket,  too. 
Arsenal  certainly  missed  his 
left-wing  trickery  and  espe- 
cially his  coolness  from  the 
penalty  spot 


Brentford,  the  west  London 
dub,  were  known  for  some 
years  as  Arsenal's  “bogey” 
team,  constantly  beating  thwm 
in  League  and  Cup  competi- 
tion. The  jinx  was  laid  to  rest 
at  Griffin  Park,  where  Arsenal 
played  Brentford  in  a wartime 
League  South  match  in  1944. 
The  Gunners  were  awarded  a 
penalty  for  hand-ball.  Comp- 
ton put  the  ball  on  the  spot, 
looked  up  at  Brentford’s 
capable  Scottish  inter- 
national. John  Jackson,  said  i 
“Pick  this  one  out,  John”  and 
scored  the  only  goal  of  the 
game.  The  Evening  News 


and  Edrich  and  their  string 
of  voluptuous  partnerships 
for  Middlesex  (“Dear  Jack 
. . lovely  chap  with  It”)  and 
Denis  at  once  became 
croaky  and  saddened  with 
age.  "There  are  very  few  of  I 
my  vintage  left  any  more.  I 
The  awfolness  of  age  is  that 
every  day  you  wake  up  and 
quite  expect  to  hear  another  : 
lifelong  chum  has  gone . . .” 

Fifty  years  ago  this  week, 
at  his  beloved  Lord's,  he  set 
forth  on  his  summer  of 
summers  and  scored  73  for 
MCC  against  Yorkshire,  the 
champion  county.  Not  that 
he  burst  resplendently  from 
the  bud  after  that  — his 
next  eight  innings  brought 
only  200  runs  and  one  half- 
century.  At  the  end  of  May, 
the  sun  got  up  and  Middle- 
sex played  the  touring 
South  Africans.  Compton 
hit  150.  He  went  on  to  score 
five  more  centuries  against 
the  tourists,  four  of  them  in 
Tests,  altogether  smither- 
eening  Jack  Hobbs's  rec- 
ords for  a single  season, 
with  3,816  runs  and  18  cen- 
turies. Both  still  stand.  “I 
did  love  the  sun  on  my 
hack,”  said  Denis. 

England  was  still  war- 


dubbed  it  “The  Pity  of  a 
Penalty”  but  once  awarded, 
there  was  little  doubt  that 
Compton  would  score  it 
The  knee  inevitably  cut 
down  his  effectiveness,  not 
only  as  a batsman  but  as  a 
dashing  fielder,  though  his  co- 
ordination and  athleticism 
still  made  him  capable  of  sen- 
sational catches.  One  remem- 
bers seeing  him  play  at  Lord's 
in  1942,  for  a combined  Mid- 
dlesex and  Essex  team  against 
Kent  and  Surrey.  Godfrey 
Evans,  the  celebrated  Kent . 
wicket  keeper  and  no  mean  | 
batsman,  pulled  a ball  high  to  I 


cowering  and  uncertain: 
scant,  skint  lives  being  put 
back  together  is  mono- 
chrome. In  glorious  Techni- 
color, Compton’s  genius  — 
the  whistling  happy-go- 
lucky  errand-boy,  bis  feed 
on  the  handlebars  — light- 
ened the  load,  and  on  these 
pages  Neville  Cardus  ac- 
claimed: “Never  have  X been 
so  deeply  touched  on  a 
cricket  ground  as  in  this 
heavenly  summer  of  1947. 
when  I went  to  Lord's  to  see 
a pale-feced  crowd,  existing 
on  rations,  the  rocket-bomb 
still  in  the  ears  of  most,  and 
see  the  strain  of  anxiety  and 
affliction  passed  from  all 
hearts  and  shoulders  at  the 
sight  of  Compton  in  ftill  sail 
...  each  stroke  a nick  of 
delight,  a propulsion  of 
happy,  sane,  healthy  life. 
There  were  no  rations  in  an 
innings  by  Compton.” 

ONE  WHO  was  to  fol- 
low Cardus  here, 
John  Arlott,  wrote 
his  first  cricket  book  in  that 
summer  of  1947.  It  ended: 
“To  close  the  eyes  is  to  see 
again  that  easy,  happy  fig- 
ure at  the  wicket,  pushing 
an  unruly  forelock  out  of 


General  Andr6s  Rodriguez 


Field  Marshal  Lord  Carver, 
military  dissenter,  former 
chief  of  the  Defence  Staff  82; 
Charlie  Chester,  comedian, 
83;  Sir  Clement  Freud,  writer 
and  former  MP,  73;  Jean-Panl 
Gaultier,  fashion  designer, 
45;  Johnny  Griffin,  saxo- 
phonist 69;  Joe  Henderson, 
jaffl  musician,  «£  Nell  Hook, 
ambassador  to'  Turkmenistan. 
52;  Shirley  Maclaine,  actress, 
63;  Christine  Ockrent,  jour- 
nalist and  broadcaster,  53; 
Stuart  Pearce,  footballer,  35; 
Lt  Gen  Sir  Hew  Pike,  deputy 
cariraander-fri-cbteE  UK  land 
Command,  54;  Bridget  Riley, 
painter,  66;  Martin  Seymour 
Smith,  writer,  69;  Mark  Shi- 1 
vas,  head  offltnjs,  BBC  Televi- 
sion. 59;  Christopher  Spence, 
founder  and  president,  Lon- 
don Lighthouse,  and  his  twin 
brother  Peter  Spence,  screen- 
writer, S3;  Barbra  Streisand, 
actress  and  singer,  55;  Frank 
Wheeler,  ambassador  to 
Chile,  59;  John  Williams, 
guitarist,  56;  Paula  Yates, 
broadcaster.  217-2  '■ 


Coup  for  democracy 

GENERAL  Andrfes  | tory  comes  from  the  moment  i tan  president  for  nearly  half  a 
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General  Andrfes 

Rodriguez  Pferez, 

who  has  died  aged 
73,  was  a convivial 
Paraguayan  soldier  who 
turned  MpiRRif  from  the  prin- 
cipal prop  of  one  of  the  most 
parodied  military  dictator* 
ships  in  Latin  America  into  a 
fun-loving,  democrat  who 
overthrew  his  fether-in-law 
and  put  his  country  hack  on 
to  the  map  of  the  continent 
from  which  it  had  been 
rubbed  off  for  more  than  30 
years. 

The  career  and  life  of  Presi- 
dent Rodriguez  can  not  be 
altogether  detached  from  the 
long  rule  of  his  immediate 
predecessor.  General  Alfredo 
Stroessner,  whom  he  faith- 
fully served  and  whose 
daughter  he  married.  But  his 
claim  to  a small  place  in  his- 


tory comes  from  the  moment 
in  February  1989  when  he 

screwed  his  courage  to  the 

sticking  point,  with  a nod  and 

a wink  from  the  American 
embassy  in  Asuncion,  arid 
moved  his  tanks  to  the  gates 
of  the-  presidential  palace. 
After  atense  few  days  of  fight- 
ing, in  which  several  hundred 
people  were  killed,  General 
Stroessner  was  bundled  out  of 
the  country  to  his  beach 
house  In  Brazil 
General  Rodriguez  declared 
that  elections  would  be  held 
and  political  parties  legalised 
— and  that  he  would  be  a 
presidential  candidate.  He 
gjen  gaid  that,  if  he  won,  he 
would  stand  aside  four  yams 
later,  in  1998.  a promise  he 
kept  He  was  replaced  in  that 
year  by  Juan  Carlos  was- 
m osy,  the  country's  first  civil- 


ian president  for  nearly  half  a 
centnry. 

Rodriguez  could  afford  to  be 
generous.  He  had  become,  by 
that  time,  one  of  the  richest  i 
men  in  the  country.  He  owned  I 
Cambio  Guarani  (an  ex- 
change house  as  big  as  any 
bank),  transport  firm,  airline, 
brewery  and  innumerable 
large  cattle  estancias.  He  also 
had  other  sources  of  income, 
larger  and  more  dubious. 

He  was  endlessly  accused  of 
using  the  Paraguayan  armed 
forces’  operations  against  the 
drugs  trade  as  a cover  for 
participating  in  the  trade 
himself  — his  position  as  a 
senator-fbr-life  In  the  1990s 
gave  him  immunity  from 
police  or  parliamentary  In- 
vestigation. Like  other  Para- 
guayan drug  barons,  he  built 
himself  a vast  and  tasteless 


Rodriguez  . . . putting  his 
country  back  on  the  map 

home,  in  his  case  an  almost 
exact  model  of  the  chateau  at 
Fontainebleau.  Not  bad  for 
the  son  of  an  impoverished 
farmer. 

Rodriguez  had  a conven- 
tional military  career  — at- 
tending military  college  in 
1946  and  going  on  to  com- 


mand the  first  army  corps  in 
1982  — in  a country  that  gives 
considerable  respiect  to  its 
armed  farces.  But  this  asset, 
which  sustained  the  Stroess- 
ner dictatorship  (established 
in  1954)  for  many  years,  had 
been  whittled  away  by  the 
1980s.  Corruption  and  mind- 
less brutality,  coupled  with 

the  arrogant  one-party  rule  of 
the  Colorado  Party,  led  to  the 
coup  of  1989.  It  was  designed 
to  head  off  a possible  post- 
' Stroessner  regime  that  might 
have  been  considerably  more 

radical. 

Unlike  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can military  dictatorships  of 
the  same  period,  Stroessner’s 
regime  had  relied  heavily  on 
the  political  support  of  the 
Colorado  Party.  Rodriguez's 
coup  was  designed  not  so 
much  to  defend  the  privileges 
of  the  armed  forces  as  to  pro- 
tect the  jobs  and  life-style  of  a 
vast  legion  of  civilian  bureau- 
crats. hangers-on  and  place- 
men. who  made  up  the  party’s 
membership  of  more  than  a 
million.  With  American  en- 
couragement, he  presented 
himself  as  a modem-minded 


democrat  who  would  put  an 
end  to  the  human-rights 
abuses,  notably  the  use  of  tor- 
ture and  the  lack  of  press 
freedom,  for  which  the 
country  was  internationally 
infamous  (and  to  which  tbe 
US  bad  long  turned  a blind 
eye). 

Most  Paraguayans  gave 
thanks  for  a reprieve  from  the 
long  years  of  stilling  dictator- 
ship but  none  were  happier 
than  the  Colorado^,  who  per- 
ceived correctly  that  Rodri- 
guez had  preserved  their  priv- 
ileged position. 

In  his  last  years,  be  liked  to 
present  himself  as  a benign 
Gather  of  the  nation,  and  he 
took  credit  for  Paraguay's  ad- 
herence to  the  regional  trade 
bloc,  Mercosur,  dominated  by  ' 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  that 
turned  Paraguay  from  a 
smugglers'  paradise  into  a 
lawful  international  trading 
partner. 

Richard  Gott 

Andres  Rodriguez,  politician, 
bom  June  1923:  died  April  21, 
1997 


Compton . . . ‘Whether  he 
was  playing  football  or 
cricket,  tbe  essence  offals 
game  was  sheer  enjoyment, 
which  he  abundantly 
communicated’ 
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on  a lot  of  weight  and,  though 
he  played  bis  Victory  Interna- 
tional match  against  Scotland 
at  Hampden,  he  would  never 
be  quite  the  same  footballer 
again.  Much  more  serious  was 
the  knee  trouble  which.  Ironi- 
cally, first  .liDlctt'd  him  in  the 
lost  match  of  his  golden  sum- 
mer of  1947  with  Middlesex 
and  England.  Previously,  ho 
had  had  n most  successful 
IEMS'7  Australian  tour:  43) 
runs  for  an  average  of  51.9, 
with  a century  in  each  innings 
in  the  Adelaide  Test. 

Alas,  that  knee  would 
henceforth  never  leave  him 
without  pain  and  difficulty. 
However,  it  did  not  stop  him 
in  1918  scoring  145  not  out  at 
Old  Trafiord  against  Don 
Bradman's  triumphant  Aus- 
tralians; even  though  at  one 
point  In  his  innings  he  was 
knocked  out  by  a ball  from 
Ray  Lindwall  and  temporarily 
had  to  retire  hurt. 


THE  FOLLOWING 
winter  he  went  on 
the  MCC  South  Afri- 
can tour,  making  an 
astounding  G00  in 
three  hours  at  Bcnoni,  taut 
1950  was  a grim  cricketing 
year.  An  operation  to  take  a 
fragment  of  bone  out  of  his 
knee  meant  that  he  missed  the 
bulk  of  it.  The  kneecap  itself 
would  be  removed  in  Novem- 
ber 1955  but.  with  typical  resil- 
ience, Compton  was  still  bat- 
ting well  enough  to  make  a 
fine  91  against  the  Australians 
the  following  year.  Nor, 
among  his  many  brilliant  in- 
nings of  the  fifties,  should  we 
forget  his  278  in  four  hours 
and  50  minutes  against 
Pakistan. 

He  would  go  on  playing  till 
the  end  of  the  1957  season, 
having  appeared  in  78  Tests, 
scoring  5.807  runs,  with  17 
centuries,  for  an  average  of 
50.06.  For  many  years  after  the 
war  his  handsome  face  ap- 
peared all  over  Britain  in  the 
celebrated  Brylcrcem  adver- 
tisements. He  wrote  a column 
for  the  Sunday  Express  and 
commented  on  BBC  television. 

.As  for  his  understanding 
with  Leslie,  when  both  played 
for  Arsenal,  there  was  never  a 
better  example  than  in  the 
1950  FA  C-up  semi-final 
against  Chelsea  at  Tottenham. 
Arsenal,  still  a goal  down  near 
the  very  end.  were  given  a 
corner.  Leslie  came  striding 
upfield  from  centre-half.  Joe 
Mercer,  Arsenal's  captain, 
waved  him  bade.  Leslie  Ig- 
nored him.  Denis  put  over  the 
left-wing  corner.  Leslie 
headed  the  equaliser.  Arsenal 
went  on  to  win  the  Cup. 

Brian  GlwnrfOe 

Denis  Compton,  sportsman,  bom 
May  23. 1918:  died  April  23. 1997 


the  boundary.  Four  runs 
seemed  inevitable  but  Comp- 
ton. with  a tremendous  sprint, 
reached  the  ball  just  In  time  to 
catch  it  an  the  boundary. 

Compton  made  his  Test 
debut  in  1937  against  New  Zea- 
land, making  65  runs.  The 
following  year,  when  the  Aus- 
tralians came  to  England,  he 
played  in  four  Tests  and  made 
214  runs,  with  one  century, 
averaging  42^0.  He  had  three 
Tests  and  an  average  of  63, 
including  a century,  against 
the  West  Indies. 

When  he  returned  from  In- 
dia in  1946.  Compton  had  put 


the  eye  and  then,  as  it  fells 
down  again,  playing  off  the 
wrong  foot  a stroke  which 
passes  deep-point  like  a bul- 
let — never  again  will  the 
boyish  delight  in  hitting  a 
ball  with  a piece  of  wood 
flower  directly  Into  charm 
and  gaiety  and  all  the 
wealth  of  achievement.” 

His  own  favourite  innings 
that  year  — “probably  the 
most  memorable  of  all.  1 
think”  — was  for  Middlesex 
against  Kent  at  Lord's,  “a 
run-chase.  390-odd  at  over 
100  an  hour;  we  just  failed, 
but  it  was  such  glorious  fun 
going  for  them.”  Typical 
.Compo,  great  good  Compo. 
His  300  in  three  hours  in 
Benoni.  South  Africa,  was 
always  passed  off  with  a 
chuckle  and  “Ooh,  great 
fun”.  Of  his  17  Test  match 
centuries  he  would  not  dis- 
agree when  you  said  that 
context  was  all  and  best  of 
all  was  145  at  Old  Trafford 
in  1948,  at  the  beginning  of 
which  a bumper  from  Ray 
Lindwall  (“The  greatest  1 
faced;  Bill  O’Reilly  next") 
had  cut  his  eyebrow  — 
SPLAT!  — like  a boxer’s. 

Movietone  News  next 
week  gave  over  its  whole 


bulletin  to  that  innings  and 
Leslie  Mitchell’s  evocative 
dulcets  ended  the  commen- 
tary': “Shaky  and  ill  as  he 
must  have  been,  Compton 
plays  like  an  utter  master. 
Great  os  Compton  is,  never 
has  he  been  greater."  Denis 
would  tell  how,  groggy,  he 
only  continued  that  epic  In- 
nings after  a few  slugs  of 
doctor’s-orders  brandy'. 

It  was  apt,  too,  that  yes- 
terday was  St  George's  Day, 
because,  Chesterton  again: 

Si  George  he  was  for 
England 

And  before  he  stayed  the 
dragon 

He  drank  a pint  of  English 
ale 

Out  of  an  English  flagon. 

Lovely  chap.  too. 

Frank  Koatlng 


Death  Notices 

ADAMS.  Undan  Elspeth,  on  Apnl  2Dtn 
1997  aged  Si  yponi  A near  dauphin  o>  mo 
lots  Mary  ana  George.  Funeral  service  a! 
Mngtnill  Mnlhorttd  CnurEh  on  Monday  April 
28tli  at  ll-A&mt  fw  towed  by  committal  at 
Southpcrl  Crematorium  Family  ftowrm 
only  phrase  tun  donations  It  so  desired  Mr 
Oueenscotm  Hospice  Donations  and  fur- 
ther enquiries  please  to  Hunters  funeral 
Directors.  1388  Bunusuign  Street.  Qrmt- 
Urt.  Lanes.  L39  2EY  Tel.  01695  573997 
BARKER,  Edward  <M>d  In  the  early  noura 
Friday  10th  AptW  at  Medwov  Hospital  A 
were  spocial  and  talented  man.  who  will  bo 
sadly  mhjsod.  But  nol  torgmtan  by  his  mile 
Maggie.  animals,  and  many  Irtonds.  Cre- 
mation Mandat  3BU>  April,  hensal  Green 
Crematorium.  London  3 15pm.  Enquiries  to 
Thomas  Fowls  & Sons.  UM34  B51I33 
JENKINS.  On  l#h  April  1997.  passed 
paacatidiy  away  a!  veovil  Hospital.  Flight 
Lieutenant  Henry  Frederic*  (Harry)  jonum 
DF.C.  at  Dr  BT*. ton  Dorset  aged  75  years. 
A dearly  loved  husband  and  saury  missed 
by  all  his  lamWy  and  those  who  knew  him 
Funeral  wrrvlrtj  wrtU  take  puce  on  Wednes- 
day 30m  April  at  3 00pm  al  Veavll  Cremato- 
rium. Family  Uawcre  only  phono,  donations 

H desired  lor  tna  RAF  BonavtXont  Fund. 
CIO  A J Wnkrly  & Sons,  Chapol  House, 
HermKaaa  Snort.  Crewkome  Telephone 
0W0  M9»- 

MERCHANT.  WUam  MoeNryn.  proiessor 
and  louiod  priest,  pexukilty  on  Snu  April 
1997  aged  83  years.  Dearly  loved  husband 
at  Lynne,  lamer  of  Christina  end  Pout  end 
qraraftjuner  U>  Helena.  Qwaln  and  Li*e 
Funeral  Service  al  The  Mkj-Wnrwtdishlio 
Crematorium.  Oakley  Wood.  Nr.  Lesimno- 
ton  Spa  on  Monday  April  at  t23Dpm. 
Family  noweta  only  Mil  II  desired  dona- 
tions may  be  Sent  to  Arden  Hpwm  Hretoon- 
aal  Home,  too  HJ  Dawson  Funeral  Direc- 
tor:. 72  Ooorge  Street  Leomtogtan  Spa  A 
service  at  IhanksglvInB  he  his  Inn  and  work 
will  be  aivtoijivpd  at  a later  dan. 


In  Memoriam 


Births 

FARROW.  UudnAn  QrtfHn  MHcheA,  was 
Bom  to  Annum  and  Andrew  on  10  Apnl 
IMF 

■To  place  your  announce  men!  iBSppncnc 
0171  ?13  4667  or  hu  0171  713  4«3  between 
Amt  and  9pm  Mon-frt. 
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Making  the  best  of  it 

Labour  comes  back  fighting,  and  rightly  so 


YESTERDAY'S  Guardian-ICM  poll  was 
not  a rogue,  even  though  last  night’s 
polls  from  other  companies  seemed  to 
suggest  that  Labour’s  lead  is  holding  up 
more  strongly  than  the  five-point  mar- 
gin we  reported  in  yesterday's  edition. 
That  five-point  lead  remains  a genuine 
piece  of  evidence  of  a traceable  and 
continuous  pattern  that  shows  the  gap 
between  Labour  and  Conservatives  has 
been  narrowing  for  some  days.  It 
broadly  reflects  the  findings  of  our 
focus  group  studies  at  grass-roots  level 
among  undecided  voters  in  marginal 
constituencies,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a number  of  other  surveys, 
including  last  night’s  Gallup-Channel  4 
poll,  which  reported  that  millions  of 
voters  remain  undecided  with  a week 
still  to  go. 

That  evidence,  and  the  dramatic 
change  since  last  week,  provided  an 
overdue  shock  to  the  many  who  be- 
lieved that  the  victory  of  a new  govern- 
ment on  May  1 would  be  a foregone 
conclusion.  Many  readers  will  have 
woken  up  yesterday  to  an  unpleasant 
surprise  and  to  their  most  worrying 
day  of  the  campaign  so  far.  We  apolo- 
gise for  causing  any  such  distress,  but 
not  for  being  the  bearer  of  awkward 
tidings.  It  was  our  job  to  tell  it  as  we 
found  it,  not  to  tailor  the  coverage  to 
suit  the  opposition  parties.  And.  in  any 
event,  the  poll  was  a useful  reminder  all 
round  that  this  election  will  not  fall 
effortlessly  into  Labour’s  waiting  lap 
next  week.  It  still  needs  to  be  won. 

Labour  responded  to  yesterday’s 
Guardian-ICM  poll  just  as  most  of  its 
supporters  would  have  hoped  and  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  Susie  Orbach’s 
supposed  advice  to  Princess  Diana  to 
see  every  setback  as  an  opportunity. 
The  best  way  to  deal  with  a fall  in  the 
poll  lead,  whether  it  is  a slow  and 
steady  fall  or  a sharp  and  dramatic  one, 
is  to  come  back  strongly,  composed  and 
positive,  stressing  the  essential  differ- 


ences between  the  parties  and  compel- 
ling the  voters  to  face  the  choice  which 
is  on  offer.  Labour’s  response  yesterday 
was  all  of  this.  New  policy  proposals 
were  put  forward  on  the  lottery.  Mr 
Blair  made  another  upbeat  and  confi- 
dent set  of  appearances  while  John 
Major  appeared  suddenly  rather  adrift 
from  the  main  focus  of  the  action.  The 
party  concentrated  on  essentials.  There 
was  none  of  the  jitteriness  and  improvi- 
sation which  marked  the  earlier 
clashes  on  privatisation  and  spending 
totals  in  the  first  days  of  the  campaign. 
This  was  a much  better  response. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  Labour’s  ten- 
dency towards  rigid  discipline,  and  the 
criticism  is  often  justified.  But  there  is  a 
time  and  a place  for  everything  and  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  a campaign  which, 
whatever  its  defects,  will  determine  the 
future  of  the  country.  It  is  a tense  time, 
when  everyone  is  under  pressure  to  do 
the  right  thing  and  not  to  make  stupid 
and  expensive  mistakas.  At  times  like 
this,  the  discipline  and  unison  which 
was  revealed  in  the  leaked  Labour  War 
Book  last  night  becomes  necessary  and 
not  optional  Labour's  leaked  document 
may  rental n admissions  which  the 
party  would  prefer  not  to  see  publicised, 
but  a careful  reading  of  the  whole  of  it 
induces  admiration  for  its  thoroughness 
and  focus,  rather  than  indignation  at  its 
recognition  that  the-  Conservatives  have 
some  things  going  for  them  in  the 
campaign.  The  fact  that  the  Tories  are 
strong  campaigners  with  policies  and 
leaders  which  appeal  to  many  voters 
ought  to  come  as  no  surprise.  Many 
people  nevertheless  seem  to  need  to  be 
reminded  of  it  With  a week  to  go,  this  is 
developing  into  the  serious  contest  that 
was  bound  to  emerge  eventually.  At 
such  a time,  a bit  of  discipline  is  hardly 
out  of  place.  Labour,  faced  with  a dicey 
moment,  handled  it  well  yesterday  and 
can  now  raise  the  stakes  as  the.  last 
week  beckons. 


A brutal  end  to  the  lima  siege 

Peru  must  now  start  addressing  its  severe  social  problems 


THE  OPERATION  against  the  Tupac 
Amaru  guerrillas  in  Lima  has  been  a 
success  in  its  own  terms.  Such  crises 
generate  their  own  extreme  logic:  “rev- 
olutionary violence”,  as  the  hostage- 
takers  must  have  more  than  half-ex- 
pected, has  led  to  a counter- 
revolutionary response.  The  hostages 
and  their  families  are  overjoyed:  public 
opinion  is  relieved  and  President  Al- 
berto Fujimori  is  flushed  with  pride. 
But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 

From  the  storming  of  the  London 
Iranian  embassy  onwards,  the  circum- 
stances of  these  incidents  leave  difficult 
questions  to  answer.  Did  Mr  Fujimori, 
who  had  always  favoured  an  armed 
outcome,  frustrate  a peaceful  solution? 
Perhaps  there  was  still  a faint  chance, 
yet  the  intermediaries  in  the  negotia- 
tions believed  that  positions  had  hard- 
ened rather  than  weakened.  Neither 
side  acknowledged  a culture  of  compro- 
mise which  might  have  avoided  the 
final  bloodshed.  Could  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  rebels  have  been  saved,  whether 
or  not  — as  is  claimed  by  a guerrilla 
outside  the  embassy  — four  of  them 
actually  attempted  to  surrender?  In 
theory  the  government  could  have  tried 
to  spare  them:  strategic  reasoning  in  a 
knife-edge  operation  meant  that  no  one 
was  given  a chance.  We  can  feel  distaste 
at  these  aspects,  but  once  the  operation 
had  been  launched  they  were  a brutally 
inescapable  part  of  it 

The  Tupac  Amaru  and  their  sympa- 
thisers need  to  ask  themselves  some 
hard  questions  too.  They  acted  as  a 


vanguard  in  the  unhappy  tradition  of 
the  revolutionary  “foco"  which  was 
championed  — fatally  in  his  own  case 
— by  Che  Guevara.  Even  allowing  for  a 
uniformly  hostile  Peruvian  press,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  gained  a significant 
measure  of  popular  support  Internal 
splits  weakened  the  appeal  of  a group 
without  a clearly  defined  ideology,  and 
occasional  acts  of  terrorism  blurred 
their  difference  from  the  more  ruthless 
Sendero  Luminoso. 

None  of  this  diminishes  the  strength 
of  the  guerrillas’  case  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  inhuman  conditions  suffered 
by  those  in  prison  — including  many 
entirely  innocent  of  terrorist  conduct 
who  have  been  sentenced  by  military 
tribunals  with  hooded  judges.  Human 
Rights  Watch  speaks  of  up  to  a thou- 
sand sentenced  to  decades  of  imprison- 
ment in  life-threatening  conditions  — a 
situation  tacitly  admitted  by  the  gov- 
ernment whose  special  review  panel 
has  now  overturned  some  convictions. 
This  can  indeed  be  described  as  terror- 
ism by  the  state.  Nor  does  Mr  Fujimori 
have  a satisfactory  answer  to  the  ban- 
ner denouncing  poverty  which  the 
guerrillas  hung  over  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy in  Lima.  With  nearly  half  the 
population  below  the  line,  and  one-fifth 
not  able  to  eat  properly,  it  is  not  enough 
to  rely  on  “trickle  down”  policies  or 
hopeful  talk  of  the  Peruvian  economy 
matching  that  of  neighbouring  Chile. 
Long  after  the  memory  of  the  embassy 
siege  fades,  the  misery  of  the  unremem- 
bered  millions  will  continue. 


Turn  right  for  William  Hill 

A road  by  any  other  name  would  sell  as  sweetly 


A TOWN'S  place  in  history  can  often  be1 
defined  by  the  names  of  its  streets.  You 
didn't  need  to  be  a brilliant  Kremlinolo- 
gist  to  have  realised  that  something 
was  afoot  when  the  Stalin-inspired. 
Gorky  Street  was  changed  — or 
changed  back  — to  Tver  Street  A 
similar  fate  awaited  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Strasse.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Bombay  recently  changed  Victoria  Gar- 
dens to  a vernacular  name  and  even 
why  George  III  insisted  on  Princes’ 
Street  in  Edinburgh  being  named  after 
his  sons  rather  than,  as  was  intended, 
St  Giles  Street  which  reminded  him  of  a 
London  slum.  It's  less  easy  to  grasp  why 
Homer  City  council  in  the  US  recently 
changed  Elderberry  Court  to  Raspberry 
Court  but,  rest  assured,  historians  will 
find  something  meaningful  to  say. 

In  Britain  we  are  used"  to  street 
names  in  some  boroughs  being  a ba- 
rometer of  political  correctness.  (There 
are,  one  suspects,  fewer  Winnie  Man- 


dela Drives  than  there  were  a few  years 
ago)  but  now  we  will  have  to  get  used  to 
the  new  economic  correctness.  This 
week  Yeovil  is  pioneering  an  idea 
which  is  expected  to  sweep  the  country: 
sponsored  street  names.  This  promises 
to  be  manna  from  heaven  for  cash- 
strapped  councils  unable  to  afford  to 
improve  their  infrastructure.  The  first 
of  these  has  the  name  “Somerfield” 
placed  discreetly  - before  West  Dyke 
Road.  However,  it  may  only  be  a matter 
of  time  before  the  road  name  itself  is 
quietly  dropped  to  accomodate  compa- 
nies that  were  bom  to  be  street  names. 
Like  Safe  Way,  William  Hin  Selhurst 
Park,  Brixton  Estate  and  British  Air 
Way.  We  have  enough  Spencer  Roads  to 
ensure  that  no  one  would  quibble  at 
Marks  & Spencer  Road.  And  who  would 
notice  if  Grove  Securities  suddenly  be- 
came Securities  Grove?  No  price  is  too 
high  these  days  to  achieve  the  right 
corporate  street-crecL 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  bombs  that  hit  home 


DANCE  with  the  devil 
and  you  pay  the  price. 
The  British  govern- 
ment agencies  that  made  a 
cosy  deal  with  the  IRA,  giving 
them  “codes"  to  authenticate 
their  bomb  warnings,  really 
should  now  explain  to  the  rest 
of  us  why  this  modus  oioendl 
is  the  right  way  to  combat 
terrorism  (Ban  the  bomb 
chaos,  April  23).  Further- 
more, whatever  agency  sup- 
plied the  codes  should  reveal 
just  what  they  gave  (or  prom- 
ised) the  terrorists  in  return. 
The  chaos  Induced  by  recent 
hoax  bomb  threats,  "authenti- 
cated” by  government-sup- 
plied codes,  should  make  the 
folly  of  these  deals  apparent 
even  to  the  practitioners  of 
accommodation. 

The  airlines  learned  long 
ago  that  most  telephoned 
threats  are  hoaxes  and  virtu- 
ally all  are  ignored,  as  they 
should  be;  there  is  no  known 
case  of  a • terrorist  warning 
being  given  before  an  actual: 
aircraft  bombing  attempt,  fa. 
any  case,  those  who  kill  bxnc£ 
cent  people  to  make  a politic 
cal  statement  should  have  to 
face  the  death  penalty  for 
murder.  The  law  in  this, 
country  would  permit  even 
the  agents  who  killed  270 
people  cm  Pan  Am  103  at  Lock- 


erbie to  escape  appropriate 
punishment  for  that  atrocity. 

Publicly  reacting  to  tele- 
phoned terrorist  threats,  sim- 
ply gives  those  terrorists  a 
superb  weapon:  a risk-free 
way  to  produce  expensive 
chaos.  Ignoring  telephone 
threats  would  take  one 
weapon  away  from  the  terror- 
ists; reinstating  the  death 
penalty  fox-  murder  would 
give  the  security  forces  a 
sorely  needed  weapon,  to  use 
against  thtnn 

I make-  these  suggestions 
from  an  informed  back- 
ground. I have  been  an  airline 
pilot  for  3D  years;  I am  accus- 
tomed to  operating  in  the  face 
of  telephoned  threats.  The 
Libyan  government’s  stated 
preference  for  having  the  two 
agents  Indicted  for  the  Pan. 
Am  103  bombing  tried  in  Scot- 
land’ ftmtead  of  the  US,  even 
though  not  sincere,  makes  a 
point  The  UK  has  no  death 
penalty:  the  US  does.  That 
alone  should  he  proof  of  the 
deterrent  value  of  the  death 
penalty. 

I fldrnrt  I am  not  impartial: 
my  wife  was  killed  at  Locker- 
bie oh  board  Pan  Am  103. 
Brace  M Smith. 

Malthouse  Cottage, 

Church  Lane, 

Bray,  Berks  SL6  2AF. 


IT  WAS  with  despair  that  I 
read  Richard  Clutterb  nek’s 
argument  advocating  that  the 
decision  to  proceed  into  an 
area  where  a bomb  threat  has 
been  made  should  he  left  to 
the  “informed”  individual. 
The  disruption  caused  by  IRA 
bomb  scares  should  not  be 
seen  as  an  acceptable  incon- 
venience, but  as  a political 
problem  which  demands  reso- 
lution. The  public  do  not  want 
to  “take  the  risk”  but  to  go 
about  their  -daily  lives  free 
from  the  threat  of  death. 

The  cost  of  the  failure  to 
guarantee  the  public's  safety 
when  there  is  a bomb  scare  is 
not,  as  Dr  Cluterbuck  be- 
lieves, that  a “small  number 
of  irresponsible  and  preda- 
tory lawyers”  will  seek  to 
make  money,  but  is  counted 
in  human  lives.  The  failure  of 
the  police  to  evacuate  Vic- 
toria station  in  1991  left  one 
family  fatherless  and  dozens 
of  people  Injured—-  Including 
my  brother. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 
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Island  history 


AVERY  junior  member  of 
the  Colonial  Office  almost 
SO  years  ago,  I was  intrigued 
to  read  (St  Helena  says 
Britain  withdrew  rights 
illegally.  April  21}  that  Mr 
Justice  Han  cox  has  opined 
that  the  royal  charter  of  1673 
says  that  the  islanders  should 
enjoy  all  liberties  as  if  they 
had  been  bom  in  England  — 
and  that  although  St  Helena 
was  always  presumed  to  be  a 
colony,  it  never  was  one  in 
fact 

Does  this  main  that  the  Co- 
lonial Office  should  never 
have  dealt  with  the  island, 
and  that  she  should  never 
have  received  grants  under, 
the  post-war  Colonial  Devel- 
opment and  Welfare  Act? 

I should  add  that  CO  offi- 
cials were  always  most  sym- 
pathetic to  the  island’s  needs, 
and  that  the  eccentric  assis- 
tant-secretary responsible  in 
the  1950s  insisted  on  dealing 
with  St  Helena  whatever  geo- 
graphical department  he  be- 


longed to,  much  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  Public  Record 
Office. 

Kenneth  Clark. 

48  Hardy  Road, 

London  SE3  7NN. 


YOU  are  mistaken  In  think- 
ing that  the  people  of  St 
Helena  lost  their  right  of 
abode  in  Britain  because  of 
legislation  in  the  early  1990s. 
They  lost  it  far  earlier.  So  did 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 

I studied  intensively,  the 
legislation  you  mention,  won- 
dering what  was  the  point  of 
It  since  it  actually  took  the 


right  of  abode  from  extremely 
few  people  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

I concluded  that  Hong  Kong 
was  indeed  the  point  of  this 
legislation.  Mrs  Thatcher 
wished  to  give  the  impression 
that  she  was  saving  Britain 
from  being  “swamped”  by  the 
yellow  hordes  by  depriving 
thrin  of  their  right  of  abode. 
But  they  didn't  possess  it  — 
they  hadn’t  done  for  20  years. 
Mary  Pay  e. 

Flatl. 

Coldharbour  House, 

GadsweH  Close, 

Watford  WD2  4TX. 


A nation  in  denial  over  drags 


I KNOW,  like  Janine  Wool- 
ford  (Coming  clean,  G2 
April  21,  and  Letters,  April 
15),  that  no  one  really  cares 
about  my  son.  He  is  20  years 
old  and  a heroin  addict  Last 
year  his  girlfriend  died  from 
an  overdose. 

He  too  has  tried  very  hard 
to  "get  off”.  He  had  his  two 
weeks'  de-tox,  his  methadone 
script,  and,  after  a lot  of  pres- 
sore,  admission  to  a re-hab 
unit  <the  cheapest  we  could 
find).  He  tried  for . three 
weeks  to  endure  the  continu- 
ous humiliation  and  confron- 
tation they  put  him  through . 
He  walked  out  last  week.  So 
that’s  it  then,  as  far  as  the  GP 
and  social  services  are 
concerned. 

Are  we  all  in  denial  as  a 
society?  Our  prisons  are  fall 
of  alcoholics  and  drug  ad- 


dicts. Yet  all  tiie  politicians 
can  say  is:  well  lock  more 
up.  Dr  Froggett,  who  advised 
Margaret  Thatcher  on  health- 
service  issues,  was  himself  a 
heroin  addict;  although  dis- 
graced be  was  not  impris- 
oned (nor  should  he  be),  but 
why  is  there  one  rule  for 
those  in  positions  of  power 
and  another  for  people  like 
my  son  and  Mrs  Woolford’s? 

Meanwhile  the  breweries 
sell  their  child-oriented  alco- 
holic pop  drinks,  and  the 
tobacco  companies  perpetu- 
ate their  "smoking  is  cool” 
image.  While  my  son  — in- 
deed, all  the  sons  (and  daugh- 
ters) of  this  society  which 
lives  in  denial  — are  left  to 
battle  their  Illness  in  which- 
ever way  they  can. 

Name  and  address 
supplied. 


Stock  response!  to  crime 


B&A  Campbell  (It’s  the  poor 
Dwot  gets  the  responsi- 
bility, April  22)  is  the  latest 
Guardian  writer  to  comment 
on  my  pamphlet  The  Self 
Policing  Society  without 
showing  any  sign  of  having 
read  it  Bea  repeats  the  accu- 
sation that  Demos  “scandal- 
ously” proposed  a return  to 
the  stocks.  In  fact  I wrote  that 
“a  radical  and  disquieting 
suggestion  would  be  to  return 
to  a latter  day  form  of  stocks. 


although  it  would  generate 
huge  resentment,  and  possibly 
foster  even  more  violence.” 
We  need  to  respond  to  legiti- 
mate concern  about  crime 
with  new  community-based 
punishments  rather  than  put- 
ting  more  people  In  prison. 
Bea  would  prefer  we  stick  our 
heads  in  the  sand. 

Charles  Leadbeater. 

Demos. 

9 Bridewell  Place, 

London  EC4V  6AP. 


The  colour  purple 


attendance  at  Mass,  I am 
surprised  he  has  not  twigged 
the  wider  meaning  of  the 
colour  purple.  Not  only  was  it 
reserved  for  the  use  of  Roman 
emperors  — presumably  the 
association  desired — bat  It  is 
the  liturgical  colour  for  the 
penitential  seasons,  and  is 
often  the  mourning  colour. 
Someone  has  blundered. 

Hugh  Adams. 

16  Marlborough  HQ1  Place. 
Kingsdown.  Bristol  BS2  SLR. 


THE  last  person  to  use  pur- 
I pie  as  the  colour  of  author- 
ity was  David  Idee.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a blunder  of  David 
James  proportions,  and  I 
don’t  want  the  boy  Tony  to 
blow  his  chance  of  becoming 
England's  No  l,  particularly 
with  Europe  beckoning. 

J G Woollard. 

5 LingmeH  Courtyard, 
Gosforth  Road, 

Seascatei  Cumbria  CA201HQ. 


ED  Is  not  universally  the 
of  .European  cen- 
tre-left parties  (Leader,  April 
22).  In  Prance  red  is  reserved 
for  oommmunists:  socialists 
have  pink.  Italy’s  Olive  Tree 
coalition,  used  green.  Labour 
is  In  fact  following  Unison, 
whose  logo  incorporates  pur- 
ple. In  this  respect  at  least  the 
union  link  is  alive  and  wdL 
Craig  Nelson, 
ll  Baden-Powell  Road, 
Nottingham  NG2  4GA. 


Please  spare  our  blushes 
when  the  polls  are  poles  apart 


paper  has  offered  the  best, 
wittiest  and  most  objective 
reporting  of  the  election  cam- 
paign Then  along  comes  one 
roguish  opinion  poll  (Guard- 
ian/ICM  survey,  April  23)  and 
you  bombard  us  with  an  over- 
blown, over-the-top  reaction 
which  would  make  even  your 
average  Daily  Mail  reader 

hlnah 

You  talk  of  the  “election 
race  being  blown  wide  open” 
and  of  “shock  waves”  being 
sent  out  (did  someone  buy 
your  reporters  The  Mirror  Big 
Bode  of.  Tabloid  Cliches  for 
Christmas?),  and  yet  in  the 
same  report  you  tell  us  that 
the  latest  Gallup  poll  shows 
Labour  increasing  its  lead  by  5 
per  cent  to  21  per  cent 

Surely  a more  objective 
analysis  would  show  that,  al- 
though both  these  polls  appear 
somewhat  off  the  mark,  the  av- 
erage Labour  lead  they  show 
between  them  (13  per  cent)  is 
mare  or  less  in  line  with  the 
trend  over  the  campaign? 

Please  :cahn  down.  If  ICM 
conducts  another  survey  for 
you  and  it  shows,  say,  a 
Labour  lead  of  12  per  cent  (in 
line  with  ICM’s  earlier  pofls, 
and  highlighting  the  suspicion 
that  April  22’s  was  a rogue), 
will  you  run  on  headlines 
such  as  “Massive  surge  for 
Labour”,  or  win  you  come 
dean  and  apologise  for  this 
week's  hysteria? 

David  Simpson. 

11  Melrose  Terrace, 

East  Mains, 

East  Kilbride  G74  4EQ, 


YOUR  report  of  the  most 
recent  poll  by  ICM  contin- 
ues to  stress  the  importance  of 
the  statistical  adjustments  car- 
ried out  to  the  raw  data  to 
compensate  for  “shy”  Conser- 
vatives and  cites  these  as  ad- 
vantages over  unadjusted 
polls  such  as  those  from  MORI 
and  Gallup.  Yet  it  has  been 
clear  for  some  time  that  your 
adjusted  and  unadjusted  fig- 
ures have  been  converging;  in 
yesterday’s  poll  adjustment 
makes  no  difference  at  all  to 


the  Labour  voting  Intention 
and  adds  only  1 per  cent  to  the 
Conservatives. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that 
such  adjustments  cannot  ex- 
plain foe  differences  between 
ICM  pdls  and  those  of  other 
organisations.  Nor  can  they  be 
explained  by  foe  use  of  tele- 
phone, as  foe  biggest  differ- 
ences are  with  Gallup  which 
also  uses  telephones  (and  bet- 
ter sampling). 

This  convergence  also 
serves  to  undermine  the 
theory  behind  the  ICM  adjust- 
ments — the. so-called  “spiral 
of  silence"  effect  For  if  this 
were  true,  we  should  have 
been  seeing  exactly  the  oppo- 
site (that  is,  growing  diver- 
gence between  adjusted  and 
unadjusted  figures)  over  the 
last  few  mouths. 

Iain  Noble.  . 

Hound  Dog  Research. 

60a  St  John's  Grove, 

London  N1S5RP. 


I IKE  foe  BBC’s  election- 
I— night  poll  of  1992,  a “predic- 
tion" constantly  adjusted 
based  on  each  successive  turn . 
of  events  1s  not  worthy  of  the 
name  — it  inevitably  proves 
correct  eventually-  The  Guard- 
ian has  confidently  predicted 
a Labour  victory  for  months. 
You  might  have  salvaged 
some  credibility  had  you  kept 
to  that  line  now  rather  than 
frantically  hedged  your  bets. 

H as  many  of  us  with  ’92 
still  fresh  in  the  mind  have 
predicted  an  along,  the  sup- 
posedly vast  Labour  support 
evaporates  come  polling  day,  1 
hope  you  will  concede  that 
you,  in  your  servility  to  dis- 
credited opinion  polls , have 
failed  embarrassingly  as  polit- 
ical commentators. 

Charles  Rowlands. 

Gi  Ridge  Road, 

London  N39LH. 


HAS  the  ICM  poll  been  ad- 
justed to  account  for  elec- 
tors too  embarrassed  to  say 
they  will  vote  Labour? 
PanlWhibley. 

26  WhorUon  Road, 

London  SE15  3PD. 


No  votes  abroad,  by  jingo 


NICK  Harris  of  the  Hok- 
kaido Shimhnn  (Letters, 


April  23)  should  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  high-handed  at- 
titude of  the  Conservatives 
and  Labour  towards  the  for- 
eign. media.  My  organisation 
has  asked  Mr  Blair  three 
times  for  an  interview  since 
he  became  party  leader.  The 
answer  from  his  office  was 
either  “No"  or  “Walt  until 
after  the  election”.  As  for 
Robin  Cook,  with  pretensions 
to  the  post  of  Foreign  Secre- 


tary, he  doesn't  even  answer 
letters. 

There  are  no  votes  fa  the 
foreign  media  and  we  who 
work  for  them  must  accept 
that.  But  most  British  politi- 
cians remain  brazenly  arro- 
gant towards,  and  ignorant 
of;  foreign  affairs  and  the 
Impact  their  general  jingo- 
ism has  on  foreign  audiences. 
Jack  Thompson. 

News  presenter,  Deutsche 
Welle  TV  International. 
Vdltastrasse  6,  Berlin.  ~ 


ACouirbyDiary 


LOCH  FARR:  By  road  the 
loch  is  only  two  miles  from 

the  house,  and  as  I have  been 

retired  for  some  time  it. 
means  I can  go  on  to  the 
water  as  foe  weather  dictates. 
With  temperatures  dropping 
below  freezing  overnight, 
mid-April  seems  too  early  for 
trout  fishing,  but  this  is  what 
the  locals  call  an  “early  loch”, 
in  that  it  fishes  better  early  in 
the  season.  I am  still  not  dear 
whether  this  is  because  of  the 
habits  of  the  fish,  or  the  fact 
that  fishing  is  more  difficult 
later  in  the  year  because  ex- 
tensive beds  of  aquatic  plants 
make  fly-fishing  fraught  with 
problems.  Two  sets  of  call 
notes  dominated  the  back- 
ground sounds  all  the  time  I 
was  on  the  loch;  the  first  was 
from  a willow  warbler  — the 
first  of  the  year  for  me — and 
the  second  was  a toad.  The 
toads  seemed  all  over  foe 
loch.  Indicating  it  must  be  a 
very  large  colony  indeed, 
which  is  unusual  In  the  High- 
lands.  Loch  Farr  is  also  one  of 
a small  number  of  places  this 
far  north  where  you  get  both 
toads  and  frogs  spawning. 


The  boat  needed  a lot  of  bail- 
ing out  and  as  I eventually 
took  grip  of  the  heavy  oara  I. 
wondered  If  I would  be  fit 
enough  this  year  to  row  the 
length  of  the  loch  without 
stopping,  By  mid-morning  the 
loch  was  absolutely  dead  calm 
and  there  were  fish  rising 
everywhere  — soyrm  dimpling 
the  water,  while  others 
jumped  right  out  and 
splashed  back  down.  I have 
never  seen  so  many  fish  ris- 
ing in  any  of  the  other  lochs  I 
have  fished  In  the  Highlands. 
Needless  to  say^I  was  catch- 
ing no  fish,  ami  did  not  do  so 
until  a breeze  created-  the 
right  ripple  and  foe  sun.  went 
In,  and  then  I took  some  small 
but  tak  sable  fish,  enough  for 
dinner  that  evening  — -when . 
that  fresh,  they;  have  a taste 
all  their  own.  The  water  on: 
the  loch  Is  controlled  by  * 
sluice,  and  tie  level  was 
much  higher  t an  usual  . be-., 
cause  the  owne  bad  commis- 
sioned an  art  Is  to  do  a paint- 
ing of  the  sc  me,  and  she 
thought  It  wo;  to  look  better 
with  more  wat  r._ 

1AY  COLLIER 
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inroad,  by  jW 


•Dan  Glaister 


■lengthy  and 
anted  ab- 
is  time  to 

NetlHamVI. 

cran,  Wehave 
Pee  NelTs  ex- 
ntjonmaJism 
Imesand 
erald,bnt 
farther  back 
in  t±me,.fo  the  days  when  - 
WeeNeuwas  not  yet  folly 
tormeiLjFYejoIn  him  sit  the 
ftTn«n\fenev  Grammar 

martlreEdre, where  Nel- 
Iette,aftreasarer  of  the 

photoffaphlc  Society,  was 
already  nurturing the lead- 
prshiiifcotential  that  would 


Murdoch  chameleons 


Labour  Party. 


Leading  articles  never  do.  In 
-all  papers,  the  leaders  say 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  11 

Slaying  dragons 

jective  truth  Is  the  basis  ofah 
credible  reporting,  and  is  JJWM  VMl 

never  perfectly  satisfied. 

Everyone  knows  the  sonl  of  _ m m ■_  * 

the  Guardian  lies  where  it  al- 

ways  has  done,  on  the  centre-  w# I ICSwM 


merous  that  they  greatly  dovetails  geometrically  with 
exceed  those  of  the  pollti-  the  commercial  interests  of  a 
clans.  There  are  even  proprietor  who  wants  the  EU 
rumours  that  all  this  solemn  off  his  baric, 
self-regard  might  conclude  The  ceaseless  quest  for  ob- 
with  an  endorsement  for  the  jective  truth  is  the  basis  of  all 


If  that  Happens,  it  win  not  never  perfectly  satisfied, 
of  course,  swing  a single  seat  Everyone  knows  the  soul  of 


the  Guardian  lies  where  it  al- 
ways has  done,  on  the  centre- 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


ahead,  in  favour  of  the  sensa- 
tional Guardian  version. 


more  communitarian  Britain, 
Labour  is  already 'on  notice 


mT,rr  _ ™ VCf?Ion'  woour  is  already  on  notice  paper.  The  feet  that  it  has 
spl?&hy  to*1  A*  friendship  will  not  consistently  attacked  Mr 
1S£J"  “Labour  lead  last  Of  the  many  things  that  IVfejor  firm  the  rSt  <5ten  to 
^ . Mf  Blair  sgys  will  Dedlff^-ent  the  most  vicious  terms, 

“ after  016  dection,  the  return  doesn't  make  that  any  less 
fw  n-  tel£blB  of  the  Sun  to  attacking  ram  true,  and  would  only  make 


everything  about  the  paper  left  We  hope  our  reporting 
but  nothing  about  the  election  aspires  towards  a proper  ob- 
result  The  Times,  however,  jectivlty,  though  there  are 
will  have  exactly  the  same  Labour  and  Lib  Dem  propa- 
problem  as  the  Sun.  In  its  gandists  who  tell  us  other- 
heart,  it’s  a Conservative  wise  every  day  of  die  week. 


baring  a terrible  election. 


But  the  readers  know  what 
they  are  getting.  There's  no 
pretence  to  another  kind  of 
SOUL 

Nor  is  there  at  the  Tele- 
graph. Roy  Greenslade 


^^Jstodonmstbehigh  finally  decided  to  hand  to  Mr  Sunpaign, somectfthe defac* 
'^SSSSTtiSSS:  Hafr.  It  opposes  him  on  the  to 


n in  later  Uft.The  Anpaper^eron  Murid's,  imion87ateckB  his  constitu"  BirttoTp^toTis  that  Te£ 

1966  issue  of  the  T “J^^f^nyBl^ris  bring  have  some  kmd  of careidan-  tfonal  plans  and  is,  if  any-  graph  is  being  true  to  itself  looK^l  UKIfon 

acazine  features  ■■■rr  Tai»,nv  a -trace  oftab-  tity,  and  breaking  with  it  can  thine,  even  more  hmaticallv  Ton  knnw  nh«n>  vnn  sr.  with  IS3D6I  HlllOn 


on  the  list. 


flushes"' 
t‘  Poles 


■features 

atographof 
arm’s  play, 
re  General 
sthe 

pin  a uni- 
te back 

ien  by  a 

eakedcap, 

lot  the 
in  the  poet-  j 
Man’s  1 
arly  foray 
NeUHam- 
tn  the  dark 
beneath/ 
■ass  and 

bfck  slagheaps,”  writes 
Wlette,  "There  strive  tn 
sianic  tunnels  deep/Hardy 
bfeckened souls . . .’’Then 
fpn  goes  blank:  “Winding, 
fristtng,  tnming/Ever-qn- 
tard.  kneeling,  crawling^ 
{mating,  groaning,  axe  in 
jand.”  It* s tough  down  in 
hat  there  Lobby,  by ’eck. 

NOT  that  the  Diary  is 
one  to  snitch,  but 
alarming  news  ar- 
rives: officers  of  the  law  are 
being  encouraged  to  break 
the  law.  Shocking  stuff, 
yon’li  agree.  The  latest  ini- 
tiative from  the  Met  Is  Right 
Line,  an  anonymous  phone 
Hnefor  officers  to  shop 
their  near  and  dear  col- 
leagues. “1  am  concerned.” 
Sergeant  Bob  Aird  writes  to 
The  Job  magazine.  “Thedis- 
dplinecode  clearly  states 
m offence  is  committed 
vhere  a member  of  the 
lollce  force  makes  an  anon- 
jjuoug  communication  to 
ny  other  police  authority, 
tr  any  other  member  of  the 
pUce  force.”  Nick.  nick. 

MORE  news  of  the 
charming  antics  of 
Dr  Julian  Lewis, 
Cnservatfve  candidate  for 
Nw  Forest  East.  The  Ques- 
tln  Time  format  at  a recent 
: Fiends  of the Earthmeet- 
igin  his  constituency  was 
nt  to  Dr  Lewies  liking. 

. *Ve  been  set  up,”  he  bins- 
- tied.  “I  was  warned  about 
pVpleHhe  you.”  True  to 
fan;  the  good  doctor  poro- 
cfded  to  behave  in  an  ob- 
jitionable  and  abusive 
tinner  throughout  the 
. ifatlng,  culminating  in  a 
pnlant  and  aggressive  dis- 
. py  in  the  car  park,  repor- 
tjly  threatening  a female 
Umber  of  the  audience. 

he  not  ashamed  of  his 
Siaviour?  “I  don’t  really 
flre.”  he  declared,  “there’s 
yt  enough  of  you  to  makea 
JTerence.”  Dr  Lewis  inher- 
ed a notional  majority  of 
•^348. 


Thi 
ha 
ti< 
Ju 

overtime. 


HE  Daily  Telegraph  is  lol?&£ vSmSJSS 
having  a temfle  eleo-  ism  oflflsa.  which  hehwd  6a. 


again,  to  do  battle  with  the 
foreigner,  be  he  Spanish  fish- 
erman or  Brussels  bureau- 
crat But  in  the  England  that  I 
have  been  visiting  in  the  last 
three  weeks,  the  mood  is 
more  subdued,  the  mediaeval 
fantasy  properly  contained 
within  the  jumble  of  mar- 
keted images  we  all  carry  in 

..  _ . . beads.  Any  number  of 

uonal  plans  and  is,  if  any-  graph  is  being  true  to  itself  Icohol  Miltnn  them  can  evoke  a passing 

™mg,  even  more  fanatically  You  know  where  you  are  with  loauci  n,uul  1 emotion  but  they  are  too  for 


be  a cotmter-productive  ges-  opposed  to  a rapprochement  I it.  It  is  prepared  to  h»ric  a 


rjSn^erfc?VB  113115  11110  M^or's  coffin-  Yon  has  responded  to  is  the  com-  0 IT  too  will  be  seen 

it  s^that'  ijShonC  imv  r^Dy  “lerclal  judgment  of  a distant  as  merely  opportun- 

o«u  SZ. 1031  without  mraiy,  mean  it.  The  paper  is  conflict-  owner,  thereby  diluting  such  It  wilt  not  he 

lacking JWr  in  integrityTft  O Sittw  tai  tf atSS 

John Seneral, . it  opposes  two  of  his  Sun  to  support  the  labour  but  playinKto  ftwhinn  the 
..  relentlessly  over  more  conspicuous  commit-  Party  is  a Big,  dPridwTFy  better  to  wrap  beeif  in  a tw 

Bating  doser  to  the  Sr^uS^Ste^ 

ft*  wme  tetrue  of  denHudgmen?.  SSSw 


S 


^ _ ..  ..  removed  from  the  realities  of 

he  EU  than  is  the  loser,  because  its  very  nature  BIBHEY  celebrated  St  life  to  be  taken  seriously. 
ph_  demands  that.  In  present  cir-  I George's  Day  in  Sails-  In  the  child's  cartoon,  the 

cumstances,  that  Is  what  it  ■ bury  this  week.  It  was  a land  ravaged  by  dragons  Is  a 
0 IT,  too,  will  be  seen  has  to  do.  Changing  one’s  family  affair  — a procession  dark  and  fearsome  place, 
as  merely  opportun-  mind  about  issues  is  all  very  of  mediaeval  knights,  St  When  the  beast  is  slain,  the 
1st.  It  will  not  be  well,  but  slipping  on  an  entire  George  and  the  Dragon  drawn  sun  comes  out,  the  birds 


sun  comes  out,  the  birds 

mtegniy  as  it  had.  For  the.  speaking  from  its  soul  new  identity' demands  rather  in  chalk  by  schoolchildren  on  resume  their  song  and  the 

sun  to  support  the  lahour  but  playing  to  fashion,  the  more  justification  than  the  a pedestrianised  city-centre  harvest  is  safely  gathered  in. 

ffyty,  is  a Big,  and  decidedly  better  to  wrap  itself  in  a bo-  convenience  of  the  moment,  if  street  and  a son  et  hxmiire  But  out  in  day-to-day  Eng- 

transJent,  Ue.  ...  f03  reputation  f<?r  indepen-  it  is  not  to  seem  as  discard-  show  on  the  scaffold-clad;  west  land,  the  dragons  are  m the 

w syne  e • ueu*  Judgment.  Labour  aide  as  an  old  raincoat  If  the  end  of  the  cathedral.  benefit  offices  and  the  hospl- 

iL—™!  tJaUy  should  regard  any  Times  en-  logic  of  this  argument  would  Salisbury  Is  a supremely  tal  waiting  rooms,  the  old 

ay/iTieTaias  is  ggged  on  dorsement  with  the  gravest  leave  Labour  with  a press  English  town  — - the  cathedral  people’s  homos  and  the  pollu- 

an  eJaborate  andportentous  suspicion,  its  main  function  that's  loaded  against  it  so  be  houses  a copy  erf  that  record  tion  in  the  congested  streets. 

fa.  , n i totally  todepen-  being  to  supply  a platform  erf  it  That's  the  unaltered  truth  of  the  13th-century  tax  revolt  They  are  subtle,  amorphous 

to  some  supposed  objectivity  from  about  the  ownership  and  di-  the  Magna  Carta,  remem-  creatures  that  rarely  roar  hut 

lengths  to  ^present  objective  which  to  mount  attacks  on  rection  of  these  newspapers,  bered  as  the  founding  docu-  gnaw  away  at  a landscape 

accounts  of  the  parties’  posl-  the  policies  of  the  next  gov-  and  both  journalism  and  poll-  mem  of  English  liberties.  And  that  has  lost  its  shape.  And 

tions,  and  its  coverage  has  eminent  that  might  not  sound  tics  would  be  better  without  the  EngUshness  Jhev  cele-  though  the  dragons'  pn’sence 

been  pretty  even-handed,  so  good  If  they  came  from  a the  illusions  of  convenience,  brated  this  week  had  the  is  felt,  I detect  little  faith  in 

once  one  has  ploughed  past  Tory-supporting  paper,  or  as  Insincere  as  they  are  unre-  merit,  at  least,  of  being  at  the  this  England  that  the  knights 

pictures  of  its  writers  so  nu-  from  one  whose  Euro-phobia  liable,  that  say  otherwise.  expense  of  nothing  but  the  who  offer  their  services  can 

modern  world.  slay  them. 

It  was  a heritage  English-  And  perhaps  slaying  drag- 


showed  Labour  stiff  21  points  | mies  of  a better,  more  decent. 


now,  given  the  choices  on  tiim  tn  ti-aA*  nninna  X T „"•*”*“*  “««!>iuiwanuoa»LuuK  enumuKcauiearai. 

oflter.  Major's  weakness  in  snurr®  S Qtfaer  daily  prop-  should  regard  any  Times  en-  logic  of  this  argument  would  Salisbury  is  a supremely 

fnpp  of  *i.e  EutYvsepntii*  Hrto  to  that  efieeL  erty?  The  Times  is  en^ged  on  dorsement  with  the  gravest  leave  Labour  with  a press  Rwgiicii  town the  cathedral 

makes  the  cross-overeasier  - eJab?r^e  4®?‘7iKJ)rt^ntous  suspicion,  its  main  function  that's  loaded  against  it,  so  be  houses  a copy  erf  that  record 

since  thepartv  is  now  SSS  a™iraSr  S2LtoT*Io2k  totany  ^dePen‘  ^^ing  to  supply  a platform  erf  it  Thafs  the  unaltered  truth  erf  the  13th-century  tax  revolt 

by  the  Telegraph  Tendency  tn  1?.s^ne  fiopposed  objectivity  from  about  the  ownership  and  di-  the  Magna  Carta,  remem - 

Murdoch,  _bnt  the  lengths  to  _ present  objective  which  to  mount  attacks  on  rection  of  these  newsoanere.  bered  as  the  founding  docu- 


But  Charl«  Mwre.  the  *&  ™ iengins  io  present  objective  which  to  mount  attacks  on  rection  of  these  newspapers,  bered  as  the  founding  docu- 

tor  makes  nn  wwik  avn,(  Me  accounts  of  the  parties^  posi-  the  policies  of  the  next  gov-  and  both  journalism  and  poll-  merit  of  English  liberties.  And 

Se?5S5e  Y^ferdS^hf  P008-  ****  coverage  has  en iment  that  might  not  sound  tics  would  be  better  without  the  EnguSSs  they  cele- 

burildhte  own  tSl  iiitoh  Si  If  55*?  »re“y  eTen:^dei  s?  80«1  If  they  came  from  a the  illusions  of  convenience,  brated  this  week  had  the 

sVinnni4  Talwim  »MTI  a,  , . . . ..  . ene_  I 0ner^fL  pa8t  I Tory-supporting  paper,  or  as  Insincere  as  they  are  unre- 1 merit,  at  least,  of  being  a the 

pictures  of  its  writers  so  nu-  from  one  whose  Euro-phobia  liable,  that  say  otherwise.  expend  of  nothing  but  the 

modern  world. 

It  was  a heritage  English - 


m NOVEL  idea  for 
jm  struggling  magazines 
-'  The  Nation,  a 

-forth  American  cousin  of 
lie  New  Statesman.  Faced 
ftth  a cashflow  crisis.  The 
iattoh  has  stopped  short  at 
" (ownsizing  and  instead 
- pentifledanew  source  of 
Revenue.  Join  the  quaintly 
Wed  “Legacy  Group”, 

. (chmoozes  a brochure,  and 
aelp  to  ensure  the  survival 
trfThe  Nation  beyond  your 
own  survivaL  “A  special 
way  to  make  sure  The 
Nation  isalways  there.” 
'Perhaps  the  lesson  could  be 
I extended  beyond  maga- 
zines to  newspapers.  Surely 
the  Telegraph,  with  Its  pe- 
rennial problems  of  an  age- 
ing and  in  some  cases  dying 
'■  readership,  could  benefit. 

: Bulk  sales  to  the  sky. 


Your  grandmothers  fought  an  people's  support 
the  streets  for  your  right  to  Certainly,  the  right  to  say 
vote.”  This  is  true;  our  anoes-  yes  is  an  important  right  But 
tors,  mate  and  female,  indeed  so  is  the  right  to  say  no-  Per- 
fought  long  hard  for  that  haps  we  now  need  the  oppor- 
right  But  are  those  who  tunity  to  cast  a “No'’  vote,  in 
choose  not  to  vote  actually  ir-  order  to  make  visible  the  mil- 


yes  is  an  important  right  But  thought  we  were  going  to  aired  in  this  election.  Yes,  we  we  have  proportional  repre- 
so  is  the  right  to  say  no-  Per-  hear  a new  discourse  in  bear  about  Europe.  Yes,  we  sentatlon,  we  win  not  have  a 


fought  Kong  and  hard  for  that  haps  we  now  need  the  oppor-  which  the  issues  that  mat-  bear  about  sleaze.  Yes,  we 

right  But  are  those  who  tunity  to  cast  a “No”  vote,  in  tered  — democracy,  combat-  bear  about  John  Major’s  bdA 

choose  not  to  vote  actually  ir-  order  to  make  visible  the  mil-  ing  inequality,  a new  kind  of  Tony  Blair’s  characters.  But 

responsible  and  apathetic?  Or  lions  of  people  who  choose  welfare  state  — were  going  to  no,  we  do  not  hear  about  the 


are  we  making  a valid  choice?  not  to  vote.  be  aired  again,  now.  tnat  one  mtbree  cl 

According  to  research  by  - Such  an  idea,  the  possibff-  hope  has  died.  When  you  see  up  in  poverty. 

Mori  this  month,  the  number  Ity  that  one  might  not  vote  ordinary  pensioners  and  un- 

of  people  - who  say  they  are  this  election,  is  being  voiced  employed  people  confronting 

certain  to  vote  has  declined  wfth  increased  frequency  be-  Harriet  Hannan  and  Peter 

bv  nearly  10  oer  cent  since  cause  of  the  undeniable  fact,  Lflley  cm  Newsnight,  you  see 


be  aired  again.  Now.  that  one  in  three  children  growing 


certain  to  vote  has  declined 
by  nearly  10  per  cent  since 


the  1992  election.  That  means  admitted  almost  everywhere, 
30  per  cent  of  voters  could  be  that  it  is  becoming  harder 
staying  at  home  this  time  and  harder  to  spot  the  differ- 
arouncL  Yet  in  the  eyes  of  ence  between  the  two  main 


Lflley  on  Newsnight,  you  see 
both  politicians  skittering 
away  from  the  real  needs 


ban  and  rural  life,  us,  hide  things  from  us,  pass 

those  questioners  are  express-  No,  we  do  not  hear  about  Brit-  laws  that  we  do  not  need, 
ing.  They  are  mired  in  a lan-  lsh  involvement  In  the  arms  raise  taxes  for  activities  we 


JR  N explanation  ar- 
|&  rives  for  the  aquatic 
^^veridence  of  Charles 
Pope,  Referendum  Party 
candidate  for  Penrith  and 
the  Borders.  Mr  Pope, 
sharp-eyed  readers  will  re- 
call, states  that  his  home  is 
lnUliswater.  Why  should 
he  live  in  a lake?  He  is  a 
former  submarine  captain. 
Down  periscope. 


most  of  the  media,  people  who  parties.  Now  that  each  has  guage  of  soundbites  and  rhet-  trade.  No,  we  do  not  hear  do  not  want.  Why  should  we 
fail  to  vote  do  not  exist  Take  signed  up  to  the  same  broad  oric  that  has  failed  to  connect  about  equal  political  repre-  acquiesce  In  such  unfettered 


fail  to  vote  do  not  exist  Take 
yesterday's  front-page  story, 


economic  and  social  policies  to  those  people’s  lives. 


their  voting  Intentions,  choice.  Just  as  boredom  and  certain  to  vote,  compared  to 
Labour  are  now  on  27  per  cynicism  are  causing  thou-  82  per  cent  of  voters  over  65, 
cent,,  Tories  on  28  per  cent  sands  of  people  to  turn  off  the  according  to  further  lig- 
and 36  per  cent  of  those  asked  news  programmes,  so  thou-  ures  this  week.  Their  blatant 


82  per  cent  of  voters  over  65,  staying  home.  But  until  we  have  a stake  in 

ar^rVUng  to  further  1CM  fig-  But  the  reason  why  some  of  our  Parliament,  why  should 
ures  this  week.  Their  blatant  us  do  not  vote  is  bigger  than  we  legitimate  its  activities? 


KEEP  an  eye — or  at 
least  a dilated  pupil 
— out  for  unsched- 
uled trips  to  theloo  in 
tomorrow's  edition  of  Have 
I Got  News  For  You.  The 
programme  will  feature 
bonzo  Jonmo  and  writer 
WfllSeK,  the  latest  effort  to 
raise  hfa  profile  as  he  gears 
ap  for  the  publication  of  a 
new  oeuvre  next  week.  Ah. 


Shock  news  at  Broadmoor 


The  special  hospital  is  doing  rather  well, 
actually.  So  why  haven’t  we  heard,  asks 
David  Brindle?  Doesn't  that  fit  our  myths? 


REST  assured  that 
Broadmoor  hospital 
is  not  out  of  controL 
It  is  not  being  run  by  the 
patients’  council,  there 
have  been  no  substantial 
setmres  of  drugs  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a child- 
pornography  ring. 

This  needs  making  dear 
because  the  official  inquiry 
which  came  to  these  con- 
elusions  has  attracted  little 
attention  since  it  reported 
earlier  this  week-  In  stark 
contrast,  the  original  alle- 
gations about  the  Berk- 
shire  special  hospital  trig- 


gered a huge  wave  of 
interest 

The  “specials”  occupy  a 
peculiar  place  tn  the 
national  consciousness. 
Home  to  many  of  those 
guilty  of  the  most  horrific 
crimes  — although  also  to 
some  guilty  of  no  crimes  — 
the  higft-aecurlty  hospitals 
hdd  a morbid  fascination. 

It  appeals  to  onr  preju- 
dice to  be  told,  in  the  words 
of  the  clichfi,  that  “the  lu- 
natics have  taken  over  the 
asylum”:  that  liberalising 
the  old  custodial  regime 
has  played  into  the  hands 


of  the  patients;  that  killers 
and  rapists,  blessed  with 
animal  emoting,  are  run- 
ning rings  round  helpless 
staff;  and  that  therapeutic 
care  Is  wasted  on  psycho- 
paths who  are  beyond  treat- 
ment and  aHnnlri  be  banged 
up  for  life. 

When  we  are  confronted 
with  the  converse  of  this  — 
that  the  specials  can  be 
reformed  and  that  some  of 
the  most  “evil”  members  of 
society  do  respond  to  a 
more  constructive  ap- 
proach to  their  incarcera- 
tion — we  are  strangely 
discomforted. 

As  often  before,  the  latest 
scare  about  Broadmoor  was 
fuelled  by  the  Prison  Offi- 
cers’ Association,  a trade 

union  wedded  to  a custodial 
approach  to  care  that  has 


been  losing  its  powerful 
grip  on  the  specials.  Credu- 
lous media  were  drip-fed 
salacious  accounts  of  a 
rampant  drags  culture,  a 
brisk  market  in  porno- 
graphic videos,  a patients’ 
Council  nailing  thp  shots 
and  an  nnder-strength 
nursing  workforce  bullied 
and  beaten,  but  too  cowed 
to  impose  proper  discipline. 

Stephen  Dorrell.  the 
Health  Secretary,  set  the 
tone  for  the  inquiry  he  or- 
dered by  commenting  that 
“we  must  not  allow  fash- 
ionable ideas  to  compro- 
mise security”.  To  his.  em- 
barrassment, though,  the 
five-strong  outside  inquiry 
team  has  reported  no  evi- 
dence for  the  main  allega- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  it 
says,  Broadmoor  has  been 
moving  from  a custodial  in- 
stitution to  one  providing 
therapeutic  care  in  a secure 
setting  “without  compro- 
mise of  public  safety”. 


The  team  is  «ninng  for 
some  security  Improve- 
ments: an  internal  perime- 
ter fence  (although  no  pa- 
tient has  escaped  since 
1993),  an  X-ray  machine  to 
scan  bags  and  new  locks  for 
all  doors.  Much  of  this  was 
already  planned  — indeed, 
the  hospital  can  only  afford 
half  of  a £700,000  security 
programme  this  year. 

What  the  inquiry  has  con- 
firmed, however,  is  that 
some  Broadmoor  nurses 
are  standing  in  the  way  of  a 
truly  therapeutic  regime. 
Moreover,  many  are  reliant 
on  habitual  overtime  of 
more  than  20  hours  a week, 
in  one  case  as  much  as  173 
hours  a month.  If  all  over- 
time was  stopped,  the  team 
calculates,  180  extra  staff 
could  be  employed. 

For  all  those  angered  by 
the  posturing  of  the  Prison 
Officers’  Association,  there 
is  a certain  satisfaction  in 
this  outcome. 


ness,  an  Englisbness  of  ons  is  not  really  the  business 
knights  and  ladies,  of  country  of  contemporary  politics  any  - 


lanes  and  roast  beef.  By  com- 
parison to  some  of  the 
national  images  on  view  this 
week,  it  had,  to  put  It  no 
higher,  the  distinction  of  com- 
memorating the  English  pat- 
ron saint  without  having  to 
stamp  on  the  national  sensi- 
bilities of  others. 

Perhaps  It  is  the  prerogative 


way.  The  guardians  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  have  a more 
pragmatic  approach  to  their 
share  of  the  English  heritage: 
a few  years  ago  they  hit  an 
the  idea  of  selling  facsimiles 
of  the  Magna  Carta  to  raise 
funds  for  their  building,  and  a 
plaque  inside  the  cathedral 
records  the  generosity  of  the 


of  national  patron  saints  to  European  Commission  in 


receive  their  tribute  in  a haze 
of  heritage  mummery.  This  is 
the  invented  England  of  the 


1989  in  the  repair  of  its  14th- 
century  spire.  The  east  win- 
dow was  made  in  1980  by  a 


tourist  board,  the  England  of  glass-maker  in  Chartres  and 


Beatrix  Potter  meets  the 
barons.  It's  a volkish  summer- 
time of  wenches  In  laced  bod- 
ices and  hay  ricks,  the  com- 
plete St  George  experience. 
It's  harmless  on  the  streets  of 
Salisbury-  The  damage  comes 


is  dedicated  to  prisoners  erf 
conscience. 

CONTEMPORARY  drag- 
ons recognise  no 
national  boundaries  in 
their  destructive  vocation 


when  It  seeps  into  the  contem-  and  no  national  knight,  how- 


porary  political  debate. 

The  English,  of  course,  are 
not  the  only  British  nation 


ever  heroic,  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail against  them.  Perhaps  St 
George  should  retrain:  a 


infected  with  a nostalgic  course  in  communication 


national  myth:  the  Scots  have 
what  one  critic  last  week 


skills  and  new  technology,  an 
evening  class  in  economics, 


called  the  sub-Wallace  fan-  an  a way -day  on  the  arts  of 
tasy,  the  Welsh  their  bardic  diplomacy  and  a month  at 


imagininpa  But  where  the 
Scots,  at  least,  have  scored  in 
recent  decades  is  in  the  abil- 


Berlitz  would  be  a start. 

But  before  he  does  that,  he 
might  like  to  reflect  on  a more 


ity  to  clothe  their  mediaeval  personal  problem:  he  was  ob- 
imagery  in  the  garb  of  a mod-  vlously  once  a chap  with  al- 
era  political  Idea.  It  doesn't  truistic  impulses,  albeit  of  a 
matter  whether  you  agree  kind  that  might  nowadays  be 


Those  of  us  who  choose  not  to  vote,  argues  Natasha  Walter,  need  not  be  ashamed: 
with  so  many  disaffected  with  mainstream  politics,  it  has  become  a valid  response 

Don’t  vote,  don’t  care 

A FRIEND  of  mine  [ did  not  reveal  their  in  ten-  | sands  wfll  stay  away  from  the  | indifference  to  the  election  — i issues  of  cynicism  and  alien- 
yelled  at  me  last  tions.  Some  erf  those  latter  palling  booths.  even  more  striking  in  the  a tion.  We  also  feel  our  polltl- 

week:  “What  do  J people  will  vote,  but  many  There  was  a moment,  when  case  of  young  black  voters — cal  system  is  a travesty  of  real 
you  mean,  you're  wfll  pot:  no  party  stands  to  Tony  Blair  became  labour  should  not  be  shrugged  aside,  democracy.  Above  all,  we 
not  going  to  vote?  get  42  per  cent  of  the  British  leader,  when  it  seemed  as  | There  are  too  many  Issues,  | know  most  of  our  votes  — es- 


with  it,  but  it  is  Important 
that  the  Scots  can  imagine 
themselves  as  the  Scottish 
Nationalists  do,  an  indepen- 


thought  a touch  faddish  and 
paternalistic.  Where  did  it  go 
wrong?  What  turned  him  into 
the  playground  bully?  It's 


dent  social  democracy  within  I time  he  took  off  that  silly 


the  European  Union  — St 
Andrew  in  a suit,  with  his 
marron  passport  .in  his  top 
pocket  and  a lap-top  in  his 
briefcase.  To  decide  if  sou 
want  it  or  not,  you  first  have 


metal  helmet  and  looked  him- 
self — and  us  — in  the  eye. 
It's  time,  in  short,  he  grew  up. 
Nobody  would  think  any  the 
less  of  him  for  it.  In  fact  he 
might  find  himself  with  a 


sands  will  stay  away  from  the  indifference  to  the  election  — issues  of  cynicism  and  alien- 
pelling  booths.  even  more  striking  In  the  a tion.  We  also  feel  our  politt- 

There  was  a moment,  when  case  of  young  Mack  voters — cal  system  is  a travesty  of  real 
Tony  Blair  became  labour  should  not  be  shrugged  aside,  democracy.  Above  all,  we 
leader,  when  it  seemed  as  There  are  too  many  issues,  know  most  of  our  votes  — es- 
tbough  political  debate  was  that  matter  to  too  many  pedafly  for  smaller  parties  — 
going  to  crack  open.  We  people;  that  have  not  been  are  votes  thrown  away.  Until 


it  sleaze.  Yes,  we  Parliament  that  even  roughly 
t John  Major’s  and  represents  the  real  patterns  erf 
r’s  characters.  But  allegiance  in  Britain, 
not  hear  about  the  The  day  we  vote  is  not  the 
* children  growing  day  when  we  act  as  respon- 
rty.  slble  citizens,  but  the  day 

when  most  of  us  abdicate  all 
O,  WE  do  not  hear  responslbflty.  We  vote  the 
about  how  over-  politicians  in,  and  then  we  sit 
reliance  on  the  car  back  while  they  do  as  they 
is  destroying  ur-  please  for  five  years  — lie  to 
ban  and  rural  life,  us,  hide  things  from  us,  pass 


to  be  able  to  imagine  it  and  happier  social  life  — invita- 
not  feel  diminished  by  the  act  tions  on  the  mantiepiece,  that 
It's  not  yet  a picture  that  sort  of  thing  — if  he  pen- 
comes  easily  to  St  George.  sioned  off  the  charger  and 
The  English  are  being  learned  to  leave  the  lance  be- 
urged  to  don  their  armour  hind  when  he  came  to  call 


AVERAGE 


current  accounts 
aren't  in  the  habit 


of  giving  you 

£30 


sentation  for  women  and  power?  If  we  had  proportional 


sourced  to  ICM.  tlmt ‘“Labour  — similar  taxation  levels.  Young  people,  fresh  to  the  black  people.  The  media  and  representation,  a freedom  of 
is  now  on  42  oer  cent  and  the  similar  investment  in  the  wel-  political  debate,  are  particu-  the  politicians  are  in  this  information  act,  referenda  for 

Conservatives  on  37  per  fare  state,  rimflar  ideas  on  farly  alienated  by  its  distance  together:  the  politicians  stick  renewed  mandates  as  policies 

cent”  Well,  no  If  you  all  pensions  or  law  and  order  or  from  everyday  life.  Just  32  to  the  issues  in  the  manifesto;  changed,  and.  above  all,  a 

the  resoondents  ICM  spoke  to,  privatisation  — it  fa  difficult  per  cent  of  voters  under  25  the  interviewers  stick  to  freer  and  more  honest  politi- 

not  merely  those  who  gave  to  feel  that  we  have  a real  now  say  they  are  absolutely  those  plus  sleaze.  No  wonder  cal  debate  — then  perhaps 

thoir  votine  Intentions,  choice.  Just  as  boredom  and  certain  to  vote,  compared  to  people  are  switching  off  and  voting  would  be  worthwhile. 
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View  from  IMF:  Economy  growing  too  fast  and  strength  of  pound  is  not  enough  to  put  brakes  on  Notebook 
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Taste  of  Britain . . . Kenneth  Clarke  and  Asda  chairman  Archie  Norman  visit  a pie  factory  in  Tunbridge  Wells  where  Mr  Norman  is  Conservative  candidate  . photograph:  sean  smith 


‘Booming’  Britain  warned 


Mark  Tran  In  Washington, 
John  Palmer  In  Brussels 
and  Larry  Eflkrtt 


RITAIN’S  sus- 
tained recovery 
needs  to  be  reined 
in  urgently  by  the 
Government  to 
prevent  the  economy  from 
overheating,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  said 
yesterday. 

While  praising  the  steward- 
ship by  the  Chancellor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  the  IMF  said  that 
the  sharp  rise  in  sterling’s 
value  would  not  be  enough  to 
put  the  brakes  on  the  UK’s 
five-year-long  expansion. 


But  while  the  IMF  stressed 
the  need  for  tighter  monetary 
policy  and  a further  attack  on 
the  Budget  deficit  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  said  Brit- 
ain's strong  growth  meant  it 
would  meet  the  criteria  for  a 
single  currency  with  room  to 
spare. 

The  Commission  predicted 
that  the  UK  government  Bud- 
get deficit  will  fall  from  4.4 
per  cent  last  year  to  2J9  per 
cent  this  and  just  1.4  per  cent 
next  year  — well  under  the  3 
per  cent  target  set  by  the 
Maastricht  treaty. 

According  to  the  Commis- 
sion’s biannual  economic  re- 
port, Britain  can  expect  ris- 
ing investment  and  falling 


unemployment  through  to  the 
end  of  1998  although  the  pace 
of  growth  will  decline  from 
2.8  per  cent  this  year  to  ZjG  per 
cent.  Unemployment  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  falling 
from  &8  per  cent  to  &3  per 
cent,  compared  with  an  EU 
average  of  10.3  per  cent 

However,  the  IMF  World 
Economic  Outlook  struck  a 
cautionary  note,  warning  that 
the  British  economy  may  be 
overheating  from  too  much 
domestic  demand. 

"Wage  increases  have 
picked  up  as  unemployment 
has  continued  to  fall,  and 
there  is  a risk  that  inflation  , 
will  again  exceed  the  author!-  j 
ties  target  (of  1L5  per  cent  or  ! 


below)  in  1998  and  beyond  un- 
less further  action  is  taken  to 
rein  in  demand.”  The  IMF 
calls  “for  an  early  tightening 
of  monetary  policy”  and  fur- 
ther action  to  cut  the  Budget 
deficit. 

While  gfrrrtn-nmpnt-  spend- 
ing has  been  cut  in  recent 
years,  the  IMF  points  out  that 
the  November  Budget  only 
trimmed  spending  in  the  near 
term.  “More  fiscal  action  is 
Deeded  to  help  restrain  de- 
mand and  alleviate  the  bur- 
den on  monetary  policy,’'  the 
IMF  said. 

The  Fund  expects  UK 
growth  to  be  3.3  per  cent  this 
year,  by  far  the  highest 
growth  rate  in  Europe  and 


only  behind  Canada  (SJ>  per 
cent)  among  the  advanced 
economies.  For  1998,  growth 
in  the  UK  Is  expected  to  mod- 
erate to  2.8  per  cent,  just  be- 
hind France  and  Germany. 

The  1997  growth  forecasts 
were  revised  upwards  to  take 
into  account  renewed 
strength  in  personal  spending 
and  an  expected  pickup  in  in- 
vestment 

The  IMF  said  that  during 
1996  plans  to  balance  the  Bud- 
get in  the  medium  term  were 
put  hack  a year  because  of 
revenue  shortfalls,  but  agrees 
with  the  EC  that  the  1997  Bud- 
get deficit  will  slip  below  3 
per  cent  of  GDP. 

The  half-yearly  health 


| check  of  the  UK  from  Brus- 
sels, predicts  that  inflation 
will  average  2.3  per  cent  this 
year  hut  then  edge  up  to  2^ 
per  cent  in  1998,  just  above 
the  EU  average  at  2J2  per  cent 

The  Commission  also  ex- 
pects a bigger  UK  current  ac- 
count deficit  this  year  and  in 
1998  but  confidently  forecasts 
that:  the  British  government 
debt  will  £ali  fixmi  54.7  per 
cent  of  GDP  to  539  per  cent, 
comfortably  below  the  60  per 
cent  goal  which  was  included 
in  the  Maastricht  treaty. 

The  report  warns  the  time 
may  be  close  for  some  action 
to  curb  inflation  but  it  does 
not  choose  between  higher  in- 
terest rates  or  tax  increases. 


Healthy  sales  growth  but  no  spree 


View  from  the  High  Street 


Charlotte  Denny 


BRITAIN’S  high  streets 
enjoyed  healthy 
growth  in  retail  sales 
but  displayed  no  signs  of  a 
consumer  boom  last  month, 
according  to  the  latest  fig- 
ures on  sales  published 
yesterday. 

But  City  economists  were 
divided  over  whether  the 
data  backed  the  Bank  of 
England’s  call  for  interest 
rates  to  rise,  or  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Clarke's  decision 
to  keep  rates  on  hold. 

Sales  volumes  rose  by  4 


per  cent  over  the  year  to 
March,  down  from  4.3  per 
cent  in  February  according 
to  data  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics. 

The  rise  over  the  month 
was  09  per  cent  Underly- 
ing growth  was  stable  with 
an  Increase  of  1 per  cent  in 
the  three  months  to  March, 
compared  to  the  previous 
quarter. 

Simon  Briscoe,  from  NJk- 
ko  Bank,  said  that,  al- 
though the  4 per  cent  figure 
was  above  trend,  there  was 
little  sign  of  a consumer 
boom  and  there  was  no 
need  for  an  increase  in  in- 


terest rates.  “Growth  is 
neither  accelerating  nor 
leading  to  inflationary 
pressures,  and  other  parts 
of  the  economy  are  much 
weaker.” 

Most  of  the  1 per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  quarter 
resulted  from  sales  growth 
in  the  non-food  sector.  Non- 
food stores  showed  a quar- 
ter on  quarter  increase  of 
1.8  per  cent,  compared  to  a 
0-5  per  cent  for  food  stores. 

“The  figures  should  reas- 
sure the  markets  ahead  of 
the  [building  society]  wind- 
foils,"  Mr  Briscoe  said. 

But  other  City  econo- 
mists thought  the  data 
backed  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's position  on  interest 
rates.  Olwen  Renowden, 


from  General  Accident, 
said  it  was  no  surprise  that 
the  Governor,  Eddie 
George,  was  calling  for  a 
rate  increase. 

In  value  terms  sales 
showed  stronger  growth  : 
than  the  volume  figures,  i 
The  average  weekly  value  ! 
of  retail  sales  in  March  was  i 
£39  bUUon,  5.8  per  cent  I 
higher  than  at . the  same  ! 
point  last  year. 

In  the  three  months  to 
March,  the  value  of  retail  I 
sales  was  6.1  per  cent  I 
higher  than  in.  the  same 
period  last  year.  Clothing 
and  footware,  and  house- 
hold goods  enjoyed  the  big- 
gest growth  in  sales  value, 
with  a 10  per  cent  rise  in 
the  year  to  March. 


CBI  calls  for 
higher  taxes 


View  from 
boardroom 


Larry  EUott  and 
Peter  Hetherlngton 


THE  CBI  yesterday  urged 
the  next  Government  to 
combat  inflation 
through  higher  taxation 
rather  than  dearer  borrowing 
after  it  revealed  that  the  soar- 
ing pound  has  left  UK  export- 
ers facing  fht>  toughest  busi- 
ness. climate  for  almost  25 
years. 

In  its  quarterly  study  of 
mannfartiiring,  the  employ- 
ers’ organisation  warned  that 
the  recent  strength  o£  sterling 
had  already  sapped  export 
confidence  and  that  any  fur- 
ther appreciation  triggered 
by  a rise  in  base  rates  would 
add.  to  the  squeeze  bn  demand 
for  British  goods  abroad. 

The  CBI  said  some  tighten- 
ing of  economic  policy  was 
needed  after  the  election  to 
prevent  the  rapid  expansion 
in  the  domestic  economy 
spilling  over  into  higher 
inflation. 

Despite  the  attempts  by  the 
two  main  parties  to  outbid 
each  other  with  tax-cutting 
plans,  the  CBI  argued  it 
would  be  better  to  put  up 
taxes  rather  than  risk  penal- 
ising mnniifarhiring  through 
a stronger  exchange  rate. 


Overheating  alert  given  cold  shoulder 


View  from  the  Bank  || 

Sarah  Ryle 

raise  this  Immediately  to 

^^HANCELLOR  Kenneth 
■ _ Clarke  Is  continuing  to 
block  Bank  of  England 
demands  for  an  interest  rate 
rise  by  arguing  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  In  little  danger  of  over- 
heating, it  emerged 
yesterday. 

Last  month  he  rejected  the 
Bank’s  fears  that  a "substan- 
tial” increase  In  the  base  rate 
would  have  to  be  made  later  If 
the  Government  failed  to 

G29  telil,  llic  minuted  uf 

the  March  monetary  policy 
meeting  showed 

Mr  Clarke  tried  to  play 
down  the  scale  of  the  dis- 
agreement Hie  and  the  Gover- 
nor. Eddie  George,  “remained 
a 0.25  percentage  point  apart 
on  their  views  on  the  appro- 
priate level  of  interest  rates” 
and  called  it  a “small  differ- 
ence of  judgment  about  the 
outlook  for  Inflation  one  to 

two  years  ahead”. 

But  the  minutes  showed  the 

authorities  were  at  odds  over 
key  factors  — from  consumer 
demand  to  the  labour  market 

Mr  George  said  consumer 
demand  “represented  a devel- 
oping threat”  to  the  inflation 
target  of  29  per  cent,  but  Mr 

Clarke  said  consumers  “were 
still  cautious”. 

The  Bank  said  the  labour 
market  was  tightening;  which 
would  result  In  higher  wage 
settlements  on  the  back  of  ris- 
ing manufacturing  output. 
Overall  national  output  was 
“well  above  any  reasonable  es- 
timate of  trend  growth”. 

The  Chancellor  argued  that 
the  claimant  measure  of  un- 
employment was  flattered  by 


the  introduction  of  the  Job 
Seekers  Allowance.  He  said 
that  the  labour  Farce  Survey, 
the  internationally  recog- 
nised measure  of  joblessness, 
was  falling  less  steeply. 

They  disagreed  over  the 
pound’s  rapid  appreciation 
against  foreign  currencies 
and  its  dampening  effect  on 
import  prices.  Mr  George  ar- 
gued that  using  the  pound  as 
an  excuse  to  delay  a rate  rise 
would  lead  to  “substantial 
monetary  tightening”  later. 

This  cut  no  ice  with  the 
Chancellor,  who  said  the  im- 
pact on  exports  was  “signifi- 
cant" and  would  dent  manu- 
facturing confidence. 


Andrew  Buxton,  chairman 
of  the  CBTs  economic  affairs 
committee,  said:  "We  believe 
that  some  tightening  of  the 
economy  Is  necessary.  That 
should  either  be  interest  rales 
or  fiscal  policy. 

“We  perhaps  lean  farther 
towards  fiscal  policy  than  in- 
terest rates  because  we  also 
believe  that  the  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement  is  too 
high  for  this  stage  in  the 
cycle.  The  problem  one  risks 
with  interest  cates  is  that  it 
will  make  the  pound 
strengthen  even  more:” 

The  CBI  survey  painted  a 
picture  of  a two-tier  economy. 
Order  books  for  domestic 
manufacturers  are  growing 
more  strongly  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Lawson  boom 
In  1988.  But  in  an  attempt  to 
remain  competitive,  export- 
ers are  set  to  slash  prices  at 
the  fastest  rate  since  CBI  re- 
cords began  in  1961. 

A separate  report  out  yes- 
terday revealed  that  busin- 
eses  in  the  North  have  “come 
down  to  earth  with  a bump” 
after  a record  performance  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1996. 

The  study  — for  the  North- 
era  Development  Company, 
the  regional  Investment 
agency,  and  the  North  East 
Chamber  of  Commerce  — 
paints  a gloomy  picture  of  a 
region  embracing  Cumbria, 
Northumberland,  Tyne  and 
Wear,  Durham  and  Teesside 
Suffering  from  low  confidence 
and  falling  profits. 


Prince  to  widen  Planet  Hollywood  orbit 
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OIL-RICH  Saudi  Ara- 
bian princes  have  a 
reputation  fior  nm- 
ning  their  mnlfi-bllHon-doI- 
Jar  affairs  hrfiinH  a heavy 
cloak  of  secrecy. 

But  Prince  Alwaleed  Bin 
TalaL  whose  $12  billion 
(£7.3  billion)  fortune  in- 
cludes high-profile  stakes 
In  the  likes  of  Euro  Disney 
and  TWA,  is  rapidly  acquir- 


ing a taste  for  the  company 
of  some  of  the  world’s  big- 
gest celebrities. 

The  prince,  who  last  year 
signed  a joint  venture  with 
singer  Michael  Jackson, 
yesterday  unveiled  a 
SIS  million  investment  that 
will  enable  him  to  rub 
shoulders  with  such  box- 
office  magnets  as  Bruce 
WUII*.  Sylvester  Stallone 
and  Arnold  Schwarzeneg- 
ger.  He  has  taken  a 1 per 
cent  stake  in  Planet  Holly- 


wood, the  US-based  restau- 
rant chain  whose  fintatimi 
a year  ago  added  a few 
noughts  to  the  fortunes  of 
some  Hollywood  stare. 

Under  the  terms  of  Che  j 
agreement  the  prince,  who  ! 
is  a nephew  of  King  Fahd, 

will  develop  up  to  34  Planet 

Hollywood  restaurants  in 
23  countries,  initial  loca- 
tions include  Brussels,  Ath- 
ens, Cairo  and  Budapest. 

While  the  deal  fits  the 
prince's  strategy  of  taking 


minority  stakes  in  compa- 
nies with  a big  Interna- 
tional brand,  he  normally 
targets  businesses  that 
have  seen  better  days.  Citi- 
corp, where  hit  shares  are 
worth  10  times  what  he 
paid  for  them  in  1991,  was 
in  a parlous  state  when  he 
became  Involved. 

HSs  most  recent  Invest- 
ments — 5 per  cent  hold- 
ings in  ailing  US  carrier 
TWA  and  Apple  Computer 
— are  in  the  same  vein. 


Planet  Hollywood  is  a dif- 
ferent story.  As  Prince  Al- 
waleed pointed  out  yester- 
day: “Planet  Hollywood  is  a 
dynamic,  well-managed 
company  with  exciting  con- 
cepts that  appeal  to  con- 
sumers in  the  Middle  East , 
and  elsewhere."  Indeed, ! 
Robert  Earl,  the  45-year-old  i 
Surrey  University  graduate j 
who  heads  the  company.  Is  | 
well  on  his  way  to  becom- 
ing the  world’s' first  billion- 
aire restaurateur. 


Spectre  of  1 988 
enters  the  feast 
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THE  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  is  rather  more 
circumspect  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  economic 
runes  when  he  Is  balking  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  o£ 
England,  Eddie  George,  than 
when  he  Is  addressing  the  vot- 
ers. Has  he,  for  example,  been 
heard  to  opine  on  the  stump 
that  the  fall  in  unemployment 
may  well  be  overstated  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Job  seek- 
ers* allowance?  No?  But  that 
is  what  he  tens  Mr  George. 

No  one  should  be  surprised. 
Mr  Clarke  wants  the  voters’ 
approval,  Mr  George  wants 
him  to  raise  interest  rates. 
Hence  a different  emphasis 
on  the  performance  of  the 
economy.  Still,  either  way, 
Britain’s  economy  is  In  good 
shape.  Even  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  says  so. 

It  is  important,  however, 
not  to  get  carried  away.  As 
analysts  at  NatWest  Markets 
axe  wanting,  there  are  worry- 
ing (they  say  spooky)  paral- 
lels between  the  economic 
cycle  now  and  In  1988  when, 
as  many  will  painfully 
remember,  consumption  sud- 
denly took  off  and  boom  sub- 
sequently turned  very  much 
to  bust 

Some  policy  tightening 
looks  inevitable.  Expect  Mr 
George  to  get  his  way  on  in- 
terest rates  whoever  wins  the 
election.  But  tighter  fiscal 
policy  (higher  taxes)  would  be 
a better  bet  It  would  help 
curb  consumer,  spending.  It 
could  fake  some  of  fete  steam 
out  of  a pound  which  is  hurt- 
ing exporters.  It  would  also 
help  repair  the  government  fi- 
nances. They  may  be  improv- 
ing with  the  economy  but  a 
balanced  budget  across  the 
economic  cycle  looks  a way  j 
off  yet 

Don't  hold  your  breath, 
however.  When  it  comes  to 
tax  increases  the  circumspec- 
tion of  the  two  main  political 
parties  would  make  a Trap- , 
pist  monk  appear  garrulous,  j 


six  leading  economic  Insti- 
tutes don't  They  forecast  on 
Tuesday  that  the  country's 
budget  deficit  will  fall  quite 
sharply  next  year  — bet  'will 
still  turn  out  at  3J2  per  cent 
Further  heavyweight  evi- 
dence against  the  EC's  opti- 
mism conies  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fond.  In  its 
world  economic  outlook,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  it  predicts 
that  Germany  would  mist  the 
Maastricht  deficit  targe!  by 
some  margin  and  argues  rhat 
France  — with  a 1996  deficit 
of  4.1  per  cent  — would  need 
farther  austerity  measures  If 
it  was  to  make  the  grade  It 
did,  however,  agree  with  .he 
commission  in  voting  ttal$  a 
single  currency  “miss”. 

Though  Mr  de  Silguy*s  opti- 
mism is  an  easy  target,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  overlock 
the  progress'  that  EU  mem- 
bers have,  in  general,  made  b 
bringing  their  finances  under 
control. 

Whether  such  progress  t 
equally  generally  sustainahb 
(or,  some  might  argue,  evei 
the  right  policy)  or  whethei 
the  single  currency  wanna- 
bees can  squeeze  out  just  a 
little  mare  austerity  is  an- 
other matter.  This  spring,  the 
EC  is  talking  forecasts,  next 
spring  the  issue  will  be  mem- 
bership. When  high  noon) 
comes  for  both  Pangloss  and 
the  pessimists,  think  of  a 
number  less  than  13.  . ; 
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Rosy  forecast 


" I 'HERE  is  something  de- 1 
I tenninedly  Pangloss  Lan 
I about  Yves-Thlbault  de 
Silguy,  the  monetary  affairs 
commissioner.  Yesterday,  Mr 
de  Silguy  unveiled  commis- 
sion figures  showing  that  — 
even  in  terms  of  budget  defi- 
cits — almost  all  members  of 
the  European  Union  are  on 
coarse  to  meet  the  qualifying 
standard  for  monetary  union 
laid  down  by  the  Maastricht 
treaty.  Only  Greece,  never 
rated  a runner  for  1999,  and 
Italy,  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined triers,  are  set  to  miss. 

More  than  the  Italian  prime 
minister,  Romano  Prodi,  will 
find  the  commission's  views 
‘ Incomprehensible  ’ ' . The  EC 
may  think  that,  for  example, 
Germany  will  make  the  3 per 
cent  level  laid  down  in  the 
treaty.  However,  Germany’s 


According  to  the  ime 
real  gross  domestf 
product  in  Africa  gref 
by  more  than  5 per  cent  Is 
year,  the  best  for  two  decad* 
Good  news,  perhaps,  b 
hardly  likely  to  enable  mu 
of  a dpnt  to  be  put  in  the  a 
tmenfs  debt  burden.  Sir 
1982,  the  level  of  debt  in  si 
Saharan  Africa,  for  examf 
has  doubled  to  more  th 
100  per  cent  of  GDP. 

The  economic  injustice  r 
resented  by  the  debt  mm 
tain  Is  a subject  to  which  t 
Archbishop  of  Cape  Tow 
The  Most  Reverend  Njongt 
kulu  Ndungane,  will  refer 
with  particular  force  todi 
He  will  berate  the  coun tri 
of  the  First  World  for  sz 
dling  poorer  regions  wi 
crippling  debt,  punitive  t 
ifls  against  exports  and  1 
restrictive  macroeconom| 
stance.  5 

As  a result,  he  will  argifc 
that  those  bearing  the  defb 
burden  are  swamped  by  mar 
nourishment,  faming  and  dir; 
ease  and.  in  some  cases,  war.7: 

The  outspoken  cleric  wi] 
call  on  western  government- 
tO  mark  the  new  Tnlllanniiiri*. 
by  forgiving  the  accumulate* 
debts  of  Third  Worlc 
countries. 

So-far,  there  is  little  sign  oi 
a new  spirit  of  forgiveness  - 
even  the  much-vaunted 
£3.4  billion  international  Ini- 
tiative to  help  the  Hlghly-In- 
debted  Poor  Countries  (HIPC) 
is  faltering.  According  to 
Christian  Aid,  the  price  tag 
on  HIPC  is  Just  a third  of  the 
cost  of  building  the  Channel 
tunnel.  -Americans  spend  the 
same  amount  each  year  on 
cinema  tickets. 

Mr  Ndungane  is  not  the 
first  to  plead  for  debt  forgive- 
ness for  poor  countries. 
Sadly.  First  World  indiffer- 
ence makes  it  unlikely  he  will 
betbelasL 
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Fraud  costs  EU 
£40bn  a year 
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INTERNATIONAL  fraud 
costs  the  European  Union 
more  than  £40  billion  a 
year  largely  because  regula- 
tory discrepancies  between 
countries  are  exploited  by 
professional  criminals,  a 
study  for  the  European  Com- 
mission has  revealed. 

. The  investigation  by  ac- 
countants Deloitte  & Touche 
says  frand  within  Europe  is  of 
such  a scale  that  it  has  the 
power  seriously  to  distort 
competition  between  member 
states  and  can  touch  most  in- 
dividuals in  the  EU. 

"Everyone  pays  for  fraud 
through  higher  taxes,  highw 
prices  and  shoddy  goods,  even 
if  they  are  not  a direct  vic- 
tim.” the  report  says.  But  the 


report’s  author,  Will  Ingiis, 
argues  that  unless  the  multi- 
billion  pound  issue  is  tackled 
on  an  international  basis  the 
criminals  will  win. 

At  present,  Interpoi 
reckons  about  £90  bUUon  of 
counterfeit  currency  is  confis- 
cated each  year  and  roughly 
one  in  four  credit  card  frauds 
in  Britain -t- a quarter  of  the 
total  £20  million  lost  each  .. 
year — is  carried  out  by  inter- 
national gangs. 

“National  measures  will  1 
merely  have  the  effect  of  - 
I transferring  the  fraud  from  - 
one  location  to  another,"  Mr 
Ingiis  sakL  , 

The  whole  question  of  • 
crime  and' fraud  within 
Europe  will  be  debated  in 
mid-June  atthe  Inter-Govern-  "• 
mental  Conference  on  the  . 

; Maastricht  Treaty. 
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TOURIST  BATES  — SANK  aw  t q 

Australia  £03  Franca  9.14 

Austria  19.11  Qarmany  2.71 

Belgium  58.05  Greece  433.00 

Canada  2.22  Hong  Kong  124s 

Cyprus  g.81  India  58.54 

Denmark  1Q.42  Ireland  1.02 

Finland  a 28  Israel  5 £8 


Italy  2.730 
Malta  0.60B 
Netherlands  a 
New  Zealand ; 
Norway  11.18 
Portugal  273.0 
Saudi  Arabia  1 
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South  Africa  7.M 
4 - '*  Spain  228.00 
ffl  Sweden  1225 
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Turkey  210,870 
,02  USA  1.6970 
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I Italian  outrage  at  EMU  forecast 
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EC  says 
Rome 
noton 
track 
for  1999 
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EUROPEAN  Com- 
mission forecast 
that  13  oT  the  15  EU 
members  will  qual- 
for  the  single 
European  currency  in  1999 
'yesterday  provoked  outrage 
from  Italy,  excluded  from  the 
EMU  premier  league  — and 
..  contradiction  from  the  Inter- 

national  Monetary  Fund. 

- The  Italian  prime  minister, 
. Romano  Prodi,  launched  a 
formal  protest  against  the 
commission  report  that  Italy, 
alone  with  Greece,  is  not  on 
track  to  qualify. 

Meanwhile,  the  IMF,  in  its 
' World  Economic  Outlook, 
said  France  and  Germany, 
with  Italy,  would  not  meet  the 
key  budget  deficit  criterion  of 
. 3 per  cent  for  entry  to  mone- 
. tary  union  without  further 
policy  action. 

It  said  all  three  would  have 
deficits  of  3-3  per  cent  this 
year,  while  France’s  would 
rise  to  3.4  per  cent  and  Italy's 
to  4.1  per  cent  in  1998,  when 
Germany’s  would  fall  to 
29  per  cent. 

By  sharp  contrast,  the  com- 
mission said  Germany  would 
meet  the  criterion  with  a defi- 
cit of  3 per  cent  this  year  and 
• . 2.7  per  cent  in  1998,  ■ while 
France  would  qualify  with 
^-3per  cent  in  both  years.  Italy 
’ would  fall  in  both  years  with 
•'  3.2  per  cent  and  39  per  cent 
■ deficits. 

• The  commission  argued,  in 
' its  biannual  economic  report, 

that  Caster  growth  and  cuts  in 
i government  budget  deficits 
rihad  boosted  the  number  of 
countries  likelyto  qualify. 

*>  • “I  believe  that  a majority  of 
1 member  states  wifi  meet  the 
- requirements  for  participa- 

• tion  in  the  euro,”  the  commis- 
••sioner  for  the  single  cur- 
.rency,  Yves-Thibault  de 

Silguy,  told  the  European  Par- 

• - liament  in  Brussels. 

Mr  de  Silguy  denied  that 

'■the  commission  had  mas- 
saged its  forecasts  under  pres- 
' sure  from  . governments  to 

• present  a rosy  picture.  **Gov- 1 
ernments  can  jump  and  shout 
and  roll  about  but  it  will  get 

T them  nowhere."  he  declared. 


EMU  expectations 
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first  wave . . . Italy's  prime  minister,  Romano  Prodi,  says  Iris  country  will  reach  the  single  currency  date  “with  all  its  papers  in  order'  PHOTOGFWtfwOLEPRr 
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He  defended  the  commis- 
sion forecast  that  Italy's  bud- 
get deficit  would  rise  from 
39  per  cent  this  year  to  39  per 
cent  In  1998.  pointing  to  some 
of  the  measures  from  Rome 
as  temporary. 

Last  night  Mr  Prodi  said  he 
found  the  commission’s  fore- 
cast ‘ ‘incom  prehens  ihle 1 ’ be- 


CBI  sets  out 
the  options 

"T  HE  GBI  yesterday  made 
I (dear  that  beUeved  Brit- 
ain should  prepare  to  take 
part  in  a single  currency, 
lorttes  Simon  Beouis.  ’ 

It  is  sending  a consulta- 
tion document  to  its 

rqgfawml  fnimrik  wetting  oirf 

the  pros  and  cons  of  EMU 
and  asking  members  to  bade 
one  of  three  ■ options:  rule 
out  entry  for  the  foreseeable 
fixture;  Join  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date;  or  join 
some  time  after  the  start. 

CBI  economist  Kate 
Barker  said  “We  are  happy 
to  see  the  options  kept  open 
at  the  moment.” 


cause  it  had  not  taken  Into  ac- 
count all  the  evidence  pro- 
vided by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment “The  government ...  is 
deeply  committed  to 
following  its  own  action  of  | 
structural  reform  which  will 
allow  Italy  to  arrive  at  the 
single  currency  date  with  all 
its  papers  in  order,"  he  said. 

The  only  comfort  offered 
Mr  Prodi  by  the  commission 
was  that  Italy  might  still 
make  monetary  union  if  it 
takes  further,  long  lasting, 
measures  to  cut  the  budget 
deficit  If  this  is  politically 
impossible,  the  odds  are  that 
Italy  , will  have  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  1999  before  joining 
the  euro. 

The  commission  rejected 
suggestions  that  its  predic- 
tions of  a 3 per  cent  deficit  for 
France  and  Germany  — ex- 
actly the  target  set  by  the 
Maastricht  treaty  — were  too 
upbeat  in  the  light  of  IMF  and 
other  forecasts.  ‘The  differ- 
ences between  our  forecasts 
and  those  of  other  people  are 
very  slight  I would  remind 
yon  that  the  commission  has 
proved  it  has  a good  track  re- 
cord in  its  economic 
forecasts." 


IMF  says  Fed  will 
have  to  raise  rates 

Mark  Tran  in  Washington  reports  on  global  health  check 


THE  International 
Monetary  Fund  pre- 
dicted yesterday  that 
the  Federal  Reserve, 
America’s  central  bank, 
will  raise  interest  rates  by 
another  half  a percentage 
point  this  year  to  head  off 
the  risk  of  inflationary 
pressure  in  the  American 
economy. 

“The  markets  seem  to  an- 
ticipate a rise  of  another  50 
basis  points  this  year  and 
that  more  or  less  accords 
with,  my  Judgment,”  Mich- 
ael Mussa,  Its  chief  econo- 
mist, said  as  the  IMF  pre- 
sented its  1997  World 
Economic  Outlook. 

While  he  acknowledged 
the  possibility  of  Fed  inac- 
tion if  the  US  economy 
slowed  of  its  own  accord,  he 
suggested  that  “more  mod- 
erate firming  will  be 
needed”. 

In  its  Outlook,  the  IMF 
said  that  the  US  economy 
continued  to  operate  near 
- capacity  during  1996,  with 
the  unemployment  rate 
falling  to  5^5  per  cent  in 
the  middle  of  last  year  and 
staying  near  that  level,  be- 
low most  estimates  of  the 
natural  rate  of  employ- 
ment 

While  inflation  remained 
subdued  at  2,5  per  cent,  the 
IMF  noted  there  was  some 
acceleration  in  wages.  “A 
pick-up  in  inflation  and  the 
need  for  stronger  tighten- 
ing of  monetary  policy  than 
is  aggnmed  remain  a risk  in 
the  forecast;"  the  IMF  said. 
It  sees  US  inflation  rising  to 
3 per  cent  in  1998,  with 
growth  stowing  to  2^  per 
cent 

•The  Federal  Reserve 
launched  a-  pre-emptive 
strike  against  inflation  In 
late  March,  raising  short- 
term rates  by  a quarter- 
point  to  5.5  per  cent.  Its 
first  tightening  in  two 


years.  Wall  Street  expects 
more  rate  increases  when 
the  Fed  meets  in  May. 

IMF  experts  said  the 
world  economy  should 
grow  at  a slightly  more  vig- 
orous pace  this  year  and 
nest,  with  the  US  and  UK 
leading  the  charge.  They 
expect  the  global  economy 
to  grow  by  4.4  per  cent  this 
year,  compared . with  the 
4JJ  per  cent  they  forecast 
last  October,  and  growth  in 
the  advanced  economies  to 
reach  almost  3 per  cent. 

But  they  see  continental 
Europe  still  mired  in  slow 
growth  with  unemploy- 
ment stuck  at  record  levels: 


US  and  UK  are 
expected  to  lead 
the  charge  as 
world  economy 
picks  up  pace 


“Although  growth  is  ex- 
pected to  improve  in  1997 
in  Europe,  its  projected 
pace  of  2.5  per  cent  will  be 
insufficient  to  make  any 
dent  in  the  high 

level  of  unemployment." 

There  is  not  much  sign  of 
a revival  in  domestic  de- 
mand in  Germany,  France 
and  Italy,  amid  low  con- 
sumer- confidence  and 
weakened  consumer  con- 
sumer spending.  The  situa- 
tion is  likely  to  be  exacer- 
bated by  efforts  to  meet  the 
Maastrlch  criteria  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Monetary  Un- 
ion. 

In  Japan,  the  recovery  be- 
came more  broadly  based 
in  1996  and  the  economic 
climate  improved,  thanks 
to  easier  monetary  policy. 


tax  cuts  and  a foil  in  the 
yen.  GDP  growth  picked  up 
in  the  fourth  quarter, 
reflecting  increased  domes- 
tic demand  and  stronger  ex- 
ports because  of  the  lower 
yen.  Economic  growth  is 
projected  to  reach  2.2  per 
cent  in  1997,  rising  to 
2.9  per  cent  next  year. 

In  the  developing 
countries,  growth  acceler- 
ated to  6.5  per  cent  last 
year  from  6 per  cent  in 
£995,  as  stronger  activity  in 
Africa,  Latin  America  and 
the  Middle  East  oGfeet  a 
moderate  slowdown  in 
parts  of  Asia.  Particularly 
encouraging  was  Africa’s 
growth  in  1996.  Real  GDP  is 
estimated  to  have  risen 
about  6 per  cent,  the  stron- 
gest growth  in  20  years  and 
nearly  twice  the  average 
rate  since  the  early  1970s. 

But  some  of  the  poorest 
countries  on  the  continent 
have  fallen  behind  not  only 
in.  relative  but  also  abso- 
lute terms. 

The  IMF  says  these 
countries  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder  need 
to.  open  their  economies, 
reform  government,  estab- 
lish fhmTirtai  markets,  and 
maintain  internal  and  ex- 
ternal financial  stability. 
The  IMF  and  the  World 
Banfc  are  expected  to  an- 
nounce the  first  debt  relief 
agreement  for  Africa  today, 
with  Uganda  the  benefi- 
ciary. 

In  eastern  Europe,  the 
IMF  says,  the  contraction 
in  economic  activity  ap- 
pears to  have  bottomed  out 
in  1996  after  six  years  of 
steep  decline.  The  transi- 
tion economies  made  great 
headway  in  bringing  prices 
under  control  as  Inflation 
fell  to  40  per  cent  on  an 
annual  average  basis,  its 
lowest  rate  since  the  transi- 
tion began. 


According  to  the  commis- 
sion. unless  new  measures 
are  tain»nJ  the  French  deficit 
will  remain  at  3 per  cent  next 
year,  while  the  German  defi- 
cit will  fall  to  2.7  per  cent 
Mr  de  Silguy  said  yesterday 
that  five  countries  had  al- 
ready, in  effect,  qualified  for 
the  single  currency  — Den- 


mark, Finland,  Ireland,  Lux- 
embourg and  the  Nether- 
lands. Portugal.  Spain  and 
Sweden  have  also  made  pro- 
gress in  meeting  the  single 
currency  criteria. 

The  commission  report 
makes  much  of  the  evidence 
of  foster  economic  recovery 
this  spring  but  Mr  de  Silguy 


warned  that  unemployment 
in  the  EU  would  remain  at 
about  102  per  cent  in  1998. 

In  a separate  report  yester- 
day, the  commission  said  that 
the  euro  would  gradually 
rival  the  dollar  on  global  mar- 
kets, transforming  a largely 
dollar  dominated  world  mone- 
tary system. 
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More  powerfully  technical  than  ever, 
incorporating  a variety  of  refinements 
suggested  by  demanding  professionals, 
Breitling's  1997  chronographs  feature 
novel  developments  and  even  indude  a 
world  first 


f. 


Chronomat 

II  set  new  styling  standards  right  from  its  launch 
in  1984.  Now  a recognized  classic  among  mechani- 
cal chronographs,  the  Chronomat  is  available  in  a 
choice  of  txoo  innovative  styles  that  demonstrate  the 
vast  potential  of  one  of  the  world's  favorite  intni- 
maits. 


Premier 

The  NAi'mMiX  Premier  chronograph  traces  its 
roots  taefc  to  the  late  1930s  when  BR£/tunc  first 
began  supplying  chronographs  to  the  Royal  Air 
Force. 

With  its  sleekly  technical  good  looks,  fitted  with  a 
cambered  dial  featuring  oversized  how  figures  and 
providing  instant  legibility,  it  measures  and  dis- 
plays short  time  spans  on  its  10-imn.  and  3-hr 
totalizers. 


Following  their  initial  attempt  at  flying 
around  the  world  in  a balloon,  Bertrand 
Piccard  and  Wixn  Verstraeten  will  lift  off 
again  early  next  year  aboard  the  Breitling 
Orbiter  2,  an  all-new  and  even  larger 
rozdere-type  balloon  with  a slightly  modi- 
fied capsule. 


At  the  Fairford  Air  Tattoo  in  the  UJC  this 
summer,  Breitling  wifi  hast  a competi- 
tion unlike  any  other  : hundreds  of  figh- 
ter pilots  from  all  over  the  world  will  be 
vying  for  the  first  Breitling  Fighter 
Challenge  trophy,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
most  gifted  "Top  Gun"  in  simulated  air 
combat. 


Chrono  Jetstream 


Twin  Sixty 

A mechanical  chnmagraph  that  disphnrs  the  total 
minute  rounf  in  fim  different  i nays  ' rank*  us  « 
world  first.  The  T wixStxn  s nnr  Caliber  39  iin've- 
mait  slum's  the  t hnmogniph  minutes  iither  by  a 
standard  avtch  hand  rotating  mound  Hie  dial 
t select  ire  readings)  or  with  the  hours  mi  u subthal 
i global  readings'.  Water-resistant  to  30  m Uihml 
100ft  I.  this  iwr  Navttimfji  design  u/su  slum's  tmu' 
militant  style  <24-/ir  cycle). 


OS.  AIR  FORCE 


1947-1997 


With  1997  definitely  a banner  year  for 
aeronautics,  Breitling  will  be  on  hand  for 
the  USAFS  50th  anniversary'  celebra- 
tions, not  least  at  the  International  Air 
Tattoo  at  Fairford,  in  the  U.K.,  on  July  19 
and  20. 
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Racing 

Up  and 
down 
day  for 
Dettori 

Chris  Hawkins  sees 
the  former  champion 
floored  after  riding 
first-race  winner 


The  Guardian  Thursday  April  24 1997 
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IT  WAS  a day  of  ops  and 
downs  for  Frankie  Det- 
tori at  Epsom’s  switch- 
back  coarse  yesterday. 
Having  helped  promote  the 
Derby  In  his  own  inimita- 
ble style,  Dettori  kicked  off 
with  a winner  bat  ended  ap 
with  mild  concussion. 

The  former  champion 
was  stood  down  for  two 
days,  tomorrow  and  Friday, 
after  being  thrown  from 
Move  With  Edes  at  the  start 
of  the  concluding  Warren 
Stakes. 

It  appeared  a fairly  in- 
nocuous fall,  bat  Dettori 
took  a bang  on  the  forehead 
and  will  have  to  pass  the 
course  doctor  before  being 
allowed  to  resume  at  San- 
down  on  Saturday. 

Dettori  is  the  .Inn  in  ho  of 
racing  — a little  man  with  a 
dominating  talent  — and  he 
made  all  the  difference 
when  getting  Lord  Olivier 
up  in  the  final  strides  to 
beat  Selhnrstpark  Flyer  In 
the  Banstead  Handicap. 

Selhnrstpark  Flyer,  rid- 
den by  apprentice  Paul 
Roberts,  looked  ail  over  the 
winner  entering  the  final 
furlong  but  Dettori  sat 
down  and  got  the  last  ounce 
out  of  bis  mount. 

Lord  Olivier  Is  owned  by 
trainer  Willie  Jarvis's  aunt 
Vlv,  whose  brother  Sir 
Jack  left  his  mark  at  Epsom 
by  training  the  Derby  win- 
ner Blue  Peter. 

Epsom  are  planning  a 
wide-ranging  marketing 
campaign  to  make  sure 


Crazy  gang . . . Wimbledon  FC  players,  and  others,  get  behind  Frankie  Dettori  to  help  promote  Derby  Day  at  Epsom  yesterday  photo:  phb.  cole/allspoht 


Derby  Day  on  Saturday 
June  7 retains  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  world's  most 
famous  Flat  race. 

Giving  the  race  "back  to 
the  people”  is  the  theme  of 
the  promotion  which  in- 
volves improving  finalities 
and  entertainment  on  the 
Hill,  reducing  prices  for 
buses  and  arranging  a Fes- 
tival of  British  Brewing  at 
Tattenham  Corner. 

For  the  first  time  the 


meeting  will  be  two  days  in- 
stead of  three,  with  the 
Oaks  and  Coronation  Cup 
being  run  on  the  Friday. 

This  season  ™»ta  the. 
end  of  the  current  Voda- 
fone three-year-sponsor- 
ship  of  the  Derby,  a deal 
worth  £3.5  million,  and 
speculation  is  rife  that  the 
company  will  poll  out. 

Terry  Harwich,  Voda- 
ione’s  director  of  corporate 
affairs,  did  his  best  to  dif- 


fuse the  rumours  and  said 
that  if  the  sponsorship  Is 
considered  to  have  been 
successful  it  will  continue. 

“No  conversation  has 
taken  place,  within  the  com- 
pany abont  ending  the 
Derby  sponsorship.”  said 
Barwick.  “We  would  love 
to  see  a television  audience 
Of  five  but  that  Is 

not  the  be-all  and  end-alL” 

- Channel  4 has  the  televi- 
sion rights  for  the  Derby. 


Viewing  figures  last  year 
were  just  over  two  million 


when  the  time  of  the  race 
was  brought  forward  to 
avoid  a direct  dash  with 
England's  first  match  of 
Euro  96. 

Incorporating  the  race 
into  Saturday  afternoon’s 
Grandstand  on  BBC  would 
certainly  boost  the  figure 
but  Sue  Ellen,  managing  di- 
rector of  United  Race- 
courses denied  that  the 


BBC  have  made  an  ap- 
proach for  a one-off 
broadcast. 

• The  Levy  Board  yester- 
day announced  an  increase 
of  £500,000  in  prize  money 
next  year,  but  said  that  cuts 
would  be  necessary  in 
other  directions.  Faced 
with,  a likely  £5  million  fall 
in  income,  the  Board 
recommends  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  the  integrity 
sendees. 


Tennis 


doubt  after 


Stephen  Biertoy 
in  Monte  Carlo 


ARTINA  HBJGIS, 
who  three  weeks 
ago  swooped  like  a 
spring  swallow 
ahead  of  Steffi  Graf  as  the 
women’s  No.  1,  has  under- 
gone arthroscopic  surgery  on 
her  left  knee  after  falling  off  a 
friend’s  horse. 

The  Injury  to  her  cruciate 
ligament  la  not  considered 
serious,  but  according  to  her 
mother  she  will  miss  the  next 
three  tournaments,  the  Rex- 
ona Cup  in  Hamburg,  the  Ital- 
ian Open  in  Rome  and  the 
German  Open  in  Berlin.  She 
has  already  officially  with- 
drawn from  the  first  two. 

The  accident  happened  on 
Monday,  close  to  Hingis’s 
home  in  Trubbach,  Switzer- 
land. She  did  not  feel  any  im- 
mediate pain  and  carried  on 
riding,  but  next  day  she  had 
extreme  difficulty  bending 
her  knee,  and  her  whole  leg 
was  severely  bruised. 

In  considerable  pain,  she 
was  referred  to  a sports  in- 
jury specialist.  Dr  Schenk,  in 
the  nearby  Austrian  town  of 
griming,  who  discovered  that 
the  cruciate  ligament  was  not 
torn  but  badly  stretched; 
luckily  there  was  no  damage 
to  the  medial  ligament. 

Yesterday  the  Swiss  player 
was  said  to  be  in  no  pain  and 
in  good  spirits.  “Obviously 
I'm  grateflil  there  is  no  major 
damage  to  my  knee,"  she  said, 
and  stressed  that  the  fell 
would  not  stop  her  riding. 

With  the  French  Open 
barely  a month  away  the 
chances  of  her  being  fit 
hardly  seem  good.  Her  ab- 
sence. would  be  another 
severe  blow  to  the  women’s 
game;  Graf,  also  suffering 
from  a knee  injury,  has  not 
played  any  competitive  tennis 


this  year  and  continues  to  de- 
lay her  comeback,  and  indeed 
there  were  rumours  yester- 
day that  she  may  never  play 


Hingis  Is  undefeated  this 
year  and  has  won  six  titles, 
including  her  first  Grand 
Siam  victory  at  the  Austra- 
lian Open  in  Melbourne. 
After  winning  the  LJfrton 
championship  in  March  she 
became  the  youngest 
women's  No.  I,  aged  16. 

Falling  was  the  continued 
theirs  at  the  Monte  Carlo 
Open,  which  had  barely  recov- 
ered from  Tuesday’s  loss  of 
Pete  Sampras  and  Thomas 
Muster,  the  world's  No.  l and 
No.  2,  plus  Boris  Becker,  to 
say  nothing  of  Monaco's  home 
defeat  by  Internationale.  An- 
other seven  seeds  bit  the  red 
dust  here  yesterday,  includ- 
ing the  French  Open  cham- 
pion and  world  No.  4 Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov,  who  after  two  op- 
erations on  a broken  finger 
has  yet  to  win  a match  in  four 
attempts  this  year.  He  lost 
6-4,  3-6.  6-4  to  Norway's 
Christian  Ruud. 

One  man  in  the  most  impe- 
rious form  is  the  Wimbledon 
champion'  Richard  Krajicek, 
who  arrived  here  on  Tuesday 
morning  from  Tokyo,  where 
he  won  the  Japan  Open.  The 
Dutchman  could  be  forgiven 
for  not  knowing  what  time  of 
day  it  was,  or  which  country, 
as  he  took  the  centre  court 
against  Germany’s  Michael 
Stich,  and  when  he  lost  an 
early  service  game  the  jet-lag 
excuses  were  already  being 
penned. 

But  poor  Stich,  a finalist  at 
Roland  Garros  last  May,  is  cur- 
rently shot  to  pieces  and 
totally  iflrirfnp  confidence.  Kra- 
jicek, who  also  won  a tourna- 
ment In  Rotterdam  this  year, 
began  to  pass  the  German  at 
wffl  to  rattle  off  a thoroughly 
impressive  6-3, 6-0  victory. 


Beverley  with  form  guide  and  ratings 


RON  COX 

TOP  FORM 

2.10 

CatinM0ta|4 

CstetaUge  Blue 

2.40 

Mlatartai 

DoaMeGoM 

3.10 

Hen  Harrier 

Hawaii  tap) 

3.40 

TaoflDo 

Tooffio 

4.10 

TtafeMi  Balls 

PortRsSopMa 

4.40 

Ajaytit 

Atotota) 

Hghr-tand  cfeolt  of  1m3f  wWi  2X1  run-in.  Tnsttig  5f  cane,  bends  rfgftf  at  toff  way. 

Gotafp  Good  tu  firm  ★ Denotes  OBnkars. 

DmKtigh  Hunters  beat  over  5f. 

Long  distance  tTawllei  j.  3.10  HaiHartar,  340  Note!  Lad.  4.40  Ajayft,  J Dunlop,  Sussex 
245  miles.  2.10  Cambridge  B&ib.  4.40  Regal  Reprimand,  G Lewis,  Surer  211  into.  2.1  QHotl 
Dancer.  4.40  Norman  Conquest,  I Baking,  Berta.  211  mfce.  2.10  Calliadral.  240  Doubta 
Gold,  3.40  Baggnat,  8 Meeftan;  3.10  HmaB.  3.40  Neronlan,  B His;  4.10  On  Pie  WHdsUe.  M 
Demon,  al  lanboum.  Bata,  19B  ntees. 

Seien  day  Winonas:  3.10  Hen  Harrier. 

BSntaned  fast  time:  None. 

Rgues  in  bracked  after  horn's  name  denote  days  since  last  outtog 


2 ^QWLPOBDWUDBI  stakes 


F5f  £3,743  (14  declared) 


ma  i5«o 

IKS)  M 

rran-o  * 

iMiia  w _ . 

ik  no  staMiiiitdlJWBWi 

«B(13)  D J»n»&pvUrmAB*» 


107 fill  2420  22  KqHbm  (t$  JBeny  3-6(1 

raefl  W Star  dlta  Raid  jttj  Car  3-8-0 

»■  Mb  (17D|  IbSU  3-0-9 

23  3 Aitatee  03)6  (**0*1  3-8-9 G 

055  Dbmw  hM|  H CWrarttiB  3-0-9 I 

0 few  cm  tab  0 p ibsas  3-5-9 

240-3  ft*  Daocar 73)  IBd**  3-8-9 

0-  la DorwiM (177)  C Boon 3-8-9.. K 


Pa  lUtal  4-9-10 taaoda  Smdraa  (5)  M 

*3-60 Dlaita  — 

aiC  Urns  3-9-0 Pari  EddaryteSD 

■ MsBbai  3-9-0 Pat  Eddray  SB 

G MM  K 

3-9-0 D WrigH  SI 


109(41 

uoa 

uifii 
112(71 
113(B) 

114(3 

Bribe  7-4  ft*®**  7-2  l£i>taane.  6-1  Art**  Cadnt?)  Hue.  i2-i  Hr*  Qawj,  Ffc.  A1  Lag*  16-1 
tadu.  Hew  G*  fcgei 


£ Vflti  wna.  myoma  11  nAiadfe  Id  gdetan.  2nd  d?.Ztahiu]  Martha 
wnglEHi  M maw.  uW*  MajWoae  dosed  tatar.  ewl « naans  Ml  an  0 9.  a i*  Mand  Race 

Owr  a*  AnMta  mac  SO.  ctae  tg,  ridden  3 OH  n»  addon.  3rd.  ■ tate  38  betted,  am  Coma*  Mb  tote* 

JOM  ita  3.  tajnd  i**0.  nan  nea  lo  rfufeega.  5b.  a tafw  3M  KM.  a Boeder  ft  «dv  Gdfai 

CamhekM  BMLadaao.  (leaded  ncr  a out.  wM M Mono,  tti  ri 6. 9 Mnd  ktate a UngHd  Bf  mb. 

Fa  MtatanrUMikataiiMraanamdota  1fnAMae.iilbmMQabMa«aMA9ii«ie9Fia. 


Results 


EPSOM 

u»  (am  i.  LORD  outran,  l Dettori 
(13-21;  *,  Uhnaark  Ffear  |S-1  co  travl; 
*>  Tteor  (8-1).  5-1  co  (ova  So  Intrepid. 
Spender.  10  ran.  Hd.  3X  (W  Jatvlsl  Tote: 
GB-S3:  C2.40.  C1JM.  Cl  .60.  Dual  R 212.10. 
Trlo.C49.1D.CSF  CM. 18  Tricast  C242.70. 
*-a*  (in  II  iayd.)i  1.  MAJOR 
CHANOR,  K Fallon  (l  1-1);  a,  C*aan>n<* 
Prlnaa  (10-1):  3,  aJihur  (S-1).  9-2  bn 
Hah  Exprwvl  13  ran.  Hd.  6.  (Mias  Os* 
Ketteway)  Tore:  C10.7T),  CL».  E3.70. 12.30 
Dual  F:  CM  70.  Trio.  Cl  36. 70  CSF:  C99.10. 
Trtcnat  C5S9J6.  NR:  Prlnos  of  Uy  Huart 
*-10  (1m  M 10|dik  1,  RAUO  SKY,  Pal 
Eddory  (8-1 3Mu|;  3.  nmua  (2-U:  a,  abstar 
l%*  |9— VI.  3 ran.  IK.  M.  y Dunlop)  ToW. 
Cl  «L Dual F. El 20  CSF:C185. 

4-40  (11  4(  lOydsJi  1,  PRIMCK 
KBMKV,  □ Harrison  (33-1);  SL  Urwd 
Sw«  (16-1):_a;  Artto  Covrt*  (14-1); 


k (6-1).  9-2  law  HiLeard  AQuess 
19  ran  IK.  M.  1 (J  Old]  Tote:  EBO  30:  £8.10. 

£7.10.  C3.70.  5220.  Dual  F;  £552.80  Trltr 
C1^6BJ0.CSF  E430.W.  TVlCBBC  E6.B73 62 

4.10(1n  1 1 4yila)i  1,  SUPPLY  AKD  DV- 

MANDb  K Fonon  (2-1  tlfawl;  B,qanal>(2-1  |t 
law);  a,  tank  M|  (5-1  l 10  ran.  2.  a.  (G 
L Moors)  Tote:  £3  20:  £120.  El. 40.  C1.E0- 
Oual  F:  C4  10.  Trio:  53.40.  CSF-  £4^6. 

*40  (1m  lldytlak  1,  LA  teOOWTa.  K 
Fallon  (7-1);  2,  AwnliBabia  knur  (10-3 
taw);  a,  aaamwr  m-m-n  (ia-i|.  13  ran.  IK. 
2K.  (Miaa  Qay  Koitemy)  tola:  C1Z30;C4,iO. 
El. 60.  £4.00  Dual  F.  £22.40  Trio:  520020. 
CSF.  E31J9.  Wt  Mows  With  Edas. 
JAXacpon  Not  won  - pool  at  E3.91945 
earrted  toraard  to  Bovartoy  today. 
KACSMYl  £341.40.  QUADFOTi  C43A0- 

CATTEfUCK 

&00  (Of  21  amajt  1 , JOHAYRO,  J McAu- 

toy  p-2k  a,  Whatea  (10-1);  3,  laort 

Daud  (ID-1).  7-4  raw  Grand  Chapeau.  14 
ran.  Hd.  nk.  (J  OMdte)  TMa:  £5.  TO;  E3J0. 
C4.7a  E4Q0.  Dual  F;  £49 JQ  Trio.-  C1160. 

CSF:CS3.1!L 

tao  (tu>  1.  FLASH  DDK,  G Parkin 
(12-1 ):  a.  HopafnMy  (5-4  taw  1:3.  Miadalay 
13-1).  8 ran.  Slid.  4.  (M  W EaatortrvJ  Totr. 
C13A);  £3. SO.  Cl.ia  n.40.  Dual  F:  £10.40 
CSF  529.02. 

Mt(1nti21*Mi1,BAkU«MT,A 
CulhaiM  (14-1);  a.  Kaata  La  Vbda  (8-2  Jt 
law);  3,  Tanaajna  (6-1).  8-2  |t  law  Summar- 
MR  SoatMl.  10  ran.  X.  X.  (G  Moora)  Tote: 
S37JS0;  £890.  Cl  80,  Cl  JO  Dual  F;  £100.70- 
Trkr  £166.00,  CSF:  E7K3.  THca?E  £390,00. 
UO  (1m  31  aidydak  1,  IVAN  UKL  M 
Retains  (8-1).  2,  Happy  Mnatral  (8-1);  X 
MUiak  (6-6  lav).  3 ran.  X.  3.  (M  Ban)  Tot* 
£2.70.  Dual  F:  £4.70.  CSF-  C&37. 

440  (M)i  1,  KUTAL  FANTASY,  R Up- 
pin  (9-4  (av);  2,  — tiymrta  (0-1);  3,  71n- 
tert  Surpriaa  (14-1).  to  ran.  Slid,  4.  U 
Eyre)  Tow;  C2.S0:  n 30.  E2^a  E5  JO.  Dual  f: 
£7.90.  Trio.  Cl  1780.  GSF:  C13.17.  Trtcasr 
£147.54. 

MO  (7f>  1,  SHARP  IUHH,  U 
(2-1  tew);  ^ICaMCfaohw  (10-1);  a.Comr 


Trainer  watch 


. (8-1).  10  ran.  1.  nk.  (B  H«la)  Tot* 
E3.W;  Cl.10.  £420.  £3.40  Dual  F:  532.80. 
Trio:  £8820.  CSF:  £2458. 

■JOO  (Tf>  1 , HUaCATAHA,  M Hllla  (12^1); 

2.  Branm  Hmmy  (8-1);  3,  CaptaAa  Cm 
pmti  I1g-1);4L  Ab—aaa  Qua— (13-2).  8-3 
tew  La  Dok*  vita.  16  ran.  ZK.  & (B  HUH)  Tote: 
£1680:  52.10.  5280,  £9.40.  £120.  Dual  E 
caeja.  Trio:  5274 OO  CSF:  Cl 09  14.  Triawc 
£1.128.73,  NR:  Who’s  That  Man. 
PtACaPOTi  E17620.  QUJkDPOTi  C1420. 

PERTH 

UK)  (am  41  lioyria  HOtJc  1,  P8HT- 
LAHDS  FLYER,  P Cnrberry  (7-4  law);  a. 
■auH  (12-1):  3,  Sum  Hud  (n-2).  is 
ran.  S.  B.  (J  Howard  Johnson)  Tola;  C2JBQ: 
£1.40,  £2.80.  Cl  .40.  Dual  R 5M7.8a  Trfa 
£16.70.  CSF:  52027. 

MO  dm  HOyds  HA)  I.TAWAHJ^  R 
Garrluy  (7-1);  X,  BoM  Matamant(3-1  taw); 

3,  Swaadala  H»wr  ( 14-1 ).  17  ran . IX.  i*.  (M 
Hammond)  Tote:  53.50c  £1.70.  £1.70.  £220 
Dual  F M.4Q.  Trio:  £57.70.  CSF-.  524.83.  NR: 
Prtmo  Examplo. 

AAO  (3m  CA>  t,  COLON  IL  IN  CHdP,  P 
Carbarry  (15-8  ft  lav);  2.  AA  Mm  Later 
(11-1);  3,  Rhwr  UuMon  (12-1).  15-8  h (aw 
Chopimll  Curcuma.  11  ran.  X IK  (G  Rlch- 
ama)Tote:  Ea.Oa  £1.10.  £2.10.  £3.50.  Dual  F: 
na.oa  Trio:  53420  CSF:  £2121. 

9JSO  (2m  IlOyda  HM  4.  AMLAM,  8 
Powell  (6-1):  2,  Damn  (100-30  lav):  3, 
Urtenfi  Owaa  (20-1).  10  ran.  X hd.  (P 
Hobbs)  Tote  53.00;  £1  JO.  C1.ro.  C2J0.  Dual 
F-  £23.10.  Trio:  £141 .40.  GSR  £1821.  Trieaat 
£27X57. 

4L20  dm  4f  1 1 0rda  dd  1.  ACAJOU  m, 
P Carbecry  (11-2),  X.  WHAotea  Plant  (7-4 
law);  3,  Iwd  Moora  (5-2).  6 ran.  3.  21.  (G 
Wcharda)  Tola:  £6.70,  £320.  £1.10.  Dual  F: 
C1220.  CSF:  £1325. 

(3m  i lOyps  Hdla>  1,  PHOOY  QOR- 
POH,  Mas  P Robson  (2S-1 1 S,  Oramraraar 
(8-1).  a,  Cdwriry  Stmv  (16-1);  4,  «Wam 
BaaMU-i).  5-1  lav  Enchanted  Congo.  20 
ran-  3K.  4.  X (Mm  D Thoirtaon)  Tottc  £23.40; 
BO30.  £220.  53.20.  53.11  Dual  F:  53120. 
Trl*  not  won.  CSF:  £20927  TrKatt 
Q^OBI  .40.  NR:  World  ntforporanuM 

-dVOyrato  Hdk»  1,  ROYAL 
YORK.  PCarfaarry  (11-10  lav):  a,  IS-h  Jala 
(1(M|;a,llo«,9»atatot(8-1).  11  ran,  IS,  IT. 

(G  Richard*)  Tote.  52.10;  Cl  JO.  ES.80,  £2.00. 

F:  081  TUP:  £8.70.  CSF:  ET2.01.  If); 
The  Road  West. 

KAceronaasa.  quadpot:  53340. 

PUNCH  ESTQWN 

tan  M HiAaJ:  1,  BTU8JUL  C F 
Swan  [4-11  lav);  3,  s«*M  (i»4fc  3,  ten 
Lran-  9.X  (A  P O’Brien)  Tote 
£1 30:  Cl  40,0  70.£2JO.£h>B)RE4  20.CSF: 
WM 

1*  Ch>  1 ■ HOV  AH.N  Wltomaon 
(13-2);  X,  BofatMo  (20-1);  3.  WmMb 
tar[T-1];4,TWrTbBiBppra»(i3-l).4-1  tew 
Paplltoij.  18  ran.  16.  X (ft  Fahay)  Tote:  £6450; 
C2LQ0.C640.  Cl  JO.  £3.10.  Dual  F:  ClBIJa 
C3P.E123BS  TrtaaaeESWJJO. 


ItawhtvlHilalrSdrmtaaiaalrMmtedi— Bmrter24flUMj^BHtetaHRwaa»n. 
4 10Qas9fcBcaARttirenSlMtianLM£ll|ajd4!talxNT4MRtoElna. 

Pirite  2 00 Bsoer  Oory,  Ms  (Ana)  Scan  to  A C W*n*.  flow  tear  Man.  J Gfedstn  n It  l PMar.  130 
Bafcdan  un.  S Rnaai  BC  Pater,  MagtfKlaf.  K0BdatoPC*w. 

Foalaeti  3 50  Mdnind  Oudi,  U P|»  to  P Ntidb. 


o AOPANNHI  CLAIMING  STAKES  3-Y-O 

AaHPVim2f  £2,574  (9  declared) 

201(7)  520-153  Gotag  Nr  MaMPHtefan  8-13 

2»a  DHteMntQJwnrMa 

203(1 j 0640M  Htew  M j Bepel  3-13 

284  « 110M0  DraAto  BOW  (ta  B Medm  fl-12  _ — 

ZBS0  050-00  WWii (M)  JaWJ 6-11 

»Q  RaastSXpdM  Ekttda  8-9  — 

207(3)  154335  M ErateajTl  C D«w  8-2  — 

208(5  4&4H  ■raAinn  (g)  3 Heftatti  6-1 


JFOrime  d 

2 s 

— WEddter*#™ 


209(4  000400  I 


i (17)  Dor  Enrico  hdsa  8-0 


— DHlGcAa  W 

XAaoNiy  a 

Oa-IUdv  J6 


totito  Grid.  4-1  Solo  Fa  Bete.M  Wttmr. Red  Bam. H Mantea.  12-1  Ftal5tail,mMi. 
16-1  Maarten.  Z5-1  Mauwia 

real  HHtt  - DmAR  Bacnm  traeftr.  M tar  IL  nratad  Stax  MAmedratf  war  if  out.  9D  ol  12.  IS  (anted 


rdnna  tike.  7B  tl  X 29  MM  Lite  km  a Utett  IrtBIArhqi.  94  Had  Briara:  Hdd  in 

rea.  5li  a 1 1 . 39  Hind  Braduae  LAe  a Saubml  1 nfl  tm  AW.  iMaae  Dusad  tader,  aoj  di 


on.  near  d 

teatSBita.J 

a out.  ok  para  3M  ol  7.  id  behind  Rod:  dad  Unsa  ttarito  is 

d&20tehMftRladngftMraHaidKininS5rndD.6i>-£R. 


ney  dance 

aA  St  Mridptew-raMid  katas,  nn 


4 /tGAOTON  RATH)  STAKES  HANDICAP  3-T-O 

I ■ W7M00vds£4,5S1  (7 declared) 

1-43731  Ham  te  ■mow  (26)  JO)  E Atm  8-7 

12350-1  8m  Hanrhr  m (9b  c4  W J Dudop  8-7 

0104-  temsftpsj  B*j5F5 

24413-  TorA  tadarHE)  m BKrtur9-2 

140015  Cm  Ch  Ladr  M JotnAn  8-8 


211252  taltatatal»(n]nRHiMBadB-6. 
003-1  Boater  (13)  D Maria  B-6 


— K ftfco  a 

_ M Eifctey  a 

Wi«» 

— J Stack  a 

— J Bfcarar  84 
FUKba  81 
_ ■ FeabM  a 


tia.14 


7-4  Kk  Harter,  4-1  Hank.  11-2te«w  Ik  Mtegur.  51  Boaa.  B-1  Can  On  Lair.  10-f  Tl»  Wjortao 

iJbtdUate 


raw  WBE^ - tea  ante:  Qoocd  bst  in  ten  axxaaU  m eenooal  daw  M aa*.  tadU  lndn.Mll 

tu.  aeon  dev.  beat  Bnm  3B  a Rpn  1 n ten.  BWni  ■gana  a Hcaom:  Bes  ten  on  te-molw,  Ma 

■Hors  jranmt  lad  bads  H laing,  tan  oa  mL  teal  0ml  a a WAoitarapw  7T  hep.  Bawrit  Ugh  n te 

aaafeap  ha  seam  DatB  Mad  noae  ms)  Ana  ow.  nctea  tadas.  rat  nidi  imi  3 as,  teo  on  bm  pom.  4Ii  ol 

11. 0 Wail  Bias  Qg«  a Ap  Gf  tan  GOfn  Beta:  Itada  al.  al  an.  bed  Ftt  dona  a di  hd  a Brighton  la 

hep.  Fi»  Can  Cm  late:  Ud  unfl  am  if  aul  wriemd  taw*  Mdi  Sm  oil  2. 319  MW  SooOwTj  Hod  a 

FMata  1m  hd  89  fta  Iho  Htadolla  tea  Tradoal  leadot,  dtangad  oar  If  on  ta  on.  2nd  d 8. 31  Mand 
JraMtea-laoaBamkr  TROOf  im  GrtRa  Tend  liada:  TadoO  feeder,  «9M  3 fluLlaa  on  ana  pace,  Wd4. 
a Intend  lapnd  fta»M  a Benrtn  TnOQv  oonte  ala.  GOFn 


g^QMoonrowN  maiden  stakes 


«zi 


SIS 

«(11) 

an 


Fim  100yds  £3,860  (Tl  declared) 
00-  Hartadala  (182)  R Basons  4-8-12 
40  Bagonl (MB Mata 3-5-12 

■na HaHlCamtal 3-6-12  - 

00-2  Dptal  Sold  09)  M Shade  3-5-12 

5 BUrib (17SA SHraart 3^-12 
ten  (24)B«s  3-8-12 

BHanburp  3-5-12 


■Wit  Bm 

Ratal  Ud 


5065 


■d  (TBJtoAy  3-6-12 

(194)  b Loda  5-5-12 ... 

i Dmnr  J ITJwra  3-8-7 

rlfen  (2DI)  B MeUfni  3-5-7 


Ghrti.81  NaaRn.  14-1  Bagani.  MM  LbL  20-1  llgtet  Em  25-1 


Enmd  <i  eraup  2 Urate  Stan  an  t»  aid  mt  pertnws  tai  seoora,  taka  lad 

Etanda  sail  4foK.  atrdtaMa  ooeata.  anaii.  iimwAmv  Itateavu  in  nfa.  Gd.  OfaWeatt 

Ctaae  ip.  led  mt  a out  iafl  on  11  out,  not  cMdca.  fed  a 15  « taHM  Own  Crada  Rpon  lai  nh.  atfta 

Bata:  emiaBBtatete  gnav  wtrydara  21  w.9BHd  area  taao.a»clir.  m tatan  tiro  taatana.  tea 

acao  apnaa  due  a a»  tecL  at  mull  71  adn.  Od  Hotel  Ita  Soma  tab  hsrataR  team  86*120  tangtea  11b 
d 18  hdda  Lattamw  a NoOrigian  in  natieA  GdAi  Imotac  ftonmni.  rilln  om  21  me  ooe  paa.  eh  a 

lO,3behMSHtenRQeaaKaaiom7lmdn,Q5FaC8aoomftBdaadEtalti.lilidl5.  ISlUMraiCDta 

RHxaBrtBhU  71  raM  Si 


Jt  4 AAUK)00l£Y  HUiES’  HANDICAP 

"Wu  I w 1m  2f  £2,923  (11  declared) 

901  im  0D5O-SO  HOridraUa  Bda  |BQ  I Canphel  4-8-10 

80219  001650-  QaaotcBamti (17H SUttna 4-58 

SB 09  163388  UMilMblft  Ad UBlWfeq  4-9-5 

me  OOTOM  OaltatadtaUU MQamn 4^-io 

OtBOM  Mr  Wan Dfiteta- 4-8-fl 


.8  Trice  h 


» Bddaf  (7) 


«334:  B^Sfttata(WtiWj  e IntaW _naDta&  85 

041534  PnOa  Sotate  (14  u EHoao  e-a-2 : b Kanin  maso 

«O0M  gotta  Cawteifl^p  3*5-8-;  — 8 PtaraR*  as 


50m 

510(11)  04-200  Eaedne  la  PMb 

mn  . 040515  Totepa (18$  J 


IBMargn  4-7-12  „ 
I Jdtato)  4-7-11 
14-7-10. 


SSSS.VmmS  ***"****  ™ E*nhl‘1  "■*  OnTtotadtaLfri  HMMdBBdO.WH 


Mnaugh  iraaBIqt  Ql  0a1lte3SS£Kuw  hBadHagr  9 ohl  vntanriwgMnrfll.ziUfcd 

tesaodUraP^ert  aunhu  lo  Ira.  ML  Natta  tatat  F*  *****  p«W. 
wpaataa  j,4rofi53BWrtJWtwasciutiw9imi»B  ^ 


r.iai 


Jt  A WOODHAa  SPA  HAffiHCAP  3-Y4I 

ThaFtw  1 m 2f  £3,522  (7  dedared) 

801(5)  422-  Dnan  M Haoti  (Bq  D Loda  9-7 

6020  504-  Homm Osaqaasp^  I8adho9-0 

W40  44-B  Mtatf (Hll Skate 8-12 i^ZT™ 

(11  243-  MooaMa^lSTtaertvS-7 

« 050  Smal  Hantfaaraf  G Lmb  5-0 

(7)  ffi5SStadadft4JWta7-ll, _ 

7-2nranaito«t 

titaL  OW  me  Ibfcf  a to  ti  Chaoaa  1 a nh.  fll  Bata  Mnd:  Hag  abb  tal  Iotas  a ntartfetaA 

ggSE!3SfiS» SHSBSBSBMft 

ifm.  Regal  top/kuatNafl  bant  neiof  M,  latatatiStaoWMi  aFtaaaw  n ffauttO- 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jodep 


ta  An 


•tartar 

XMU 

JRorarar 

■tai 

ROtateana 

UHrta 


LMfS 


54  an.  234 

53  178  123 

•7  1Z1  14 

13  67  184 

<1  58  IS  a 

II  141  78 


-789 

■3836 

3311 

-2054 

487 

moo 


loam 


la 


LftriS 


5 Binder 
JBaiy 
JL  0a*p 

SmSSi 

JRMtaUa 


115  ttJ 
32  £5 
108  173 

44  m 

41  105 

84  OS 
35  203 


424 

4-18.15 

-22.16 

-1058 

700 

-3600 

+1.08 


Perth  National  Hunt  runners  and  riders 


MM  COX 


TOP  FORM 


240  Bonier  Etny  Mtabmat 

2.30  H^orHtfifa  Sportdtag  Sprino 

3.00  llmyniii  (job)  ' Mbnptetet 

130  Sw®fa  - Etaen  Dmccr 

4.00  Saxon  MphI  Noon 

440  . UntatiMH  Bteflan 

RStfK-fiand  drait  of  Ufai,  Jen^HTy  njti-)n  on  chase  cousa  .- 
Going:  Good.  ★ Denotes  l*itas. 

Long  ifetma  tianRon:  340  Darado  SSaboteuso,  J Poutai,  Sussex 483 odtes.  440 
Saxor  Mead,  4 JO  Amiafi,  P Hobte,  Somerset  439  miss.  130  Vanbaroogh  Lad.  M Bdwi.  . 

Wlte  42fl  rates. 240 HWi  AmcremnL  C Mam,  240  SpBridhgSprtnB,  440  IkMxufcK 
Befiay.  6081  Lamboun  Barts  411  mfcs. 

Slwn  day  wteueia.  3,00  Manrmaa  BHnhwod  fhal  tiaaa:  240  Pareten  Safige;  440  Royal 
Bmtar. 

RgirBS  In  brackets  after  bom's  name  donate  Days  sfrice  test  NH  outiiq 

2AAPBHK  HUNT  BALNAKBU-Y  HUNTHB'  CHASE  (Amatan) 

iwU3m  £2,388  C14  declared) 


MW  Tt  Oaten  tau 
3617152  JkwcTta 
IPTU54  Dak  Dbm 
U7OT-4  Bkaaim 
M32  teiaaiam 
WHaRarBt 
53U3-33  Adtetatea  0Q 

lOSP- 
2 

2R3/-M 
P3M530 
635703  Mr  Btadtl 
V ThamO  Jha 


Itea  ftaflna  Rotate  8-12-5 . 
“ C Ranoor  8-12-6  , 


Rasasr  8-12 
Ma  J Mata  13-12-5. 
14-13-5 


AMBam  7-12-6 

JBMiga  5-12-6 

S Haur-Hrtr  7-12-0 . 
5-12-0 


L ftaar  15-13-0 . 

. Stony  6-124 

49C  1M24  — 


18-12-0 
GSMtefi-12-a. 


Btata  21  Enajpnamt.  n-3  Dwtoi  Boa.  7-1 II— gmai.  Hata  «■  8-1  Anan  Ita  (tag  10-1  Uaa.  Drat  Dam 


2 


3m  110yds  £4.695  (13  declared!) 

QHOtat  5-11-6. 


97151U  UgmBddos 
231121  ~ • " 

411215 
1221 
32T1U 
52SH5 
3021 
1332F2 
UKUBBatamGC 
mapiateTikta 
ooo  omen 

DFP3P0  Panten 

000P-F0  HanRate  (D)  J 


JRttBnH  8-11-8 

0R  G ftdteda  6^11-5  — 

8)  K Bafer  B-1V5 

PohnarortS-ll-a . 


-D  3 

_ P Cadrany 
P Mho 


. . Jdaaon  6-1V-4  . 

MMraroed  5-11-4 

Slioora  7-11-4 

6-16-12  , 

T Gteraa  8-10-1 2 

Mai  RlkMin  5-10-12 . 

D LanMO-12 


.ASaSr* 

.BSatar 


.TJ 
_ J 


Htt*  41 YWV  Kray.  O-ZSptttag  tat  UtadmlqiRiLS-l  UoteBteoa.7-1  PapaUne.  5-1 W ^orterta 


3 00^MCUTHBnWLTC  <u^MrKWCI1ASE 


•2m  £6,721  (B  declared) 

S3T8M  PancaLTawr S RBB  Man  10-11-13 . 
I33ni  aaiaitaaaH  eqPBnuim 7-11-7  _ 
311-000  State  Mean  n (C8)  S NNer  MH 

121131  Moianm  S ta  Haasond  7-10-11 . 

153311  teB—  a fltamCTTOP  Itateta  5-TO-0- 
0-462TP  cantmdtB  m (9)  Juntew 9-154 


irssL 


54  Uonpm  3-1  MeswtrrSBU.  4-1  MfcalTara*,  61  envathlHtaBv,  161  BknFaean. 


'2m  110yds  £2,906  (21  declared) 
1-33300  Eton  Dancer  ftSRJCDt  Mb  U Bmrior  5-12-0  ■ 
VD33M)  Cotes  Mfc  (77> RP DraatenflElo-lJ-0  , 


.a  oi 


3 

4 

5 

a 

7 . 

a 

a 

w. 

41 

TZ. 

14- 
:« 
M 
t7  . 
18  . 
19 
29 

n 


2D34fP  Tntatedl  (128)  (CO)  J BktaB  7-164 

M Hotooey  * 

003027-  teagglH  tad  Ml)  Pam  9-11-7 
.222446  Itontoi  (128)0  MDOB  6-11-7  - .... 

68P3X)  Ateae*  (7)89  S Motor  611-2  - 

. L i»ir 

GUHiniS)* 

BaflodneltaiC  Parts  5-tVO 
660P00  Data  HktahlirUHO  Lad)  8-11-0 
566  Mata  Bqpeai  (55)  Us  L SUblx  5-11-0 
3U2MMMnPtete(ZB|JMRI  5-11-0 

502000  ornSliSm  j State  6ii-o 

«MD3P  Vtataitetitud  (Z^M  Boa 
5PS6U0  aira  Pride  NtoPHtaMBS-IO-fl 

506328  CtariWam  (IM  J Dodk  6-15-0 

06008  Cteate  taataart  (84)  Ms  L Fta  6-10-8 


Laan  Lona 

D j — - - 


• P Bsaadn  J ftuBM  6-10-8 

QDOIMtoif  tali  (24)  D Modal  5-104 

P58PF0  SHtatonM  QS  JRxteat  5-104 

P6(-  sm|a  gn  j JeOaoaa  5-104— 

0 Yean  taraM  02)  3 Man  5-104  

Btaoj:  4-1  Efleo  Dancer.  llJMcrtnj.  51  tatace.  9-1  Vatoateibal,  161  tag  ftjtfcOwMtaa.  11-1 


ZS 


. T J I . _ 

12(M 


tafe  1H  TUaeet  SaandsAny.  14-1  ManteyWnli.  164 
25-1  SatnteH.  Rug  Senate 


i lad.  ari  Fttk.  20-1  HadtaEaam 


^QQTOUCRHHT  MAIDEN  CHASE 


'2m  £3,655  (11  declared} 


.J  Mn  7-11-7 

PCtaeara0iB-1W. 


F ApotaCotean 
685234  CM  H 

WPFOM  Mb*  Mood  (SO)  I'Cavn  7-11=7 

BQ2SJ4  Hoorara  pi)  \ Wteans  6-11-7 

OOP  Raid  Daaaata  nco  Mn  L Mortal  6-11-7  - 
(HP  Bay*  Batear  mltat  Intern  7-11-7  ._ 

‘ 7-11-7 

BUacosoart  11-11-7 . 


mm  Beeamaaitee 
i Twtaaokpi 


j Marta  Taluter  7-11-2  . 

) tdn  L V Fusel  B-i  i-2  - 


J I. 

K S SmUb  ■* 

= :1VSK 

K Johmeu 

. ftany* 

Li 

SI 


CHcCmKkGJ 


7-2TUetaHk.4-1  MadkixMi.51  SW  Head.  Nuns.  61  CMUtadtar.  Duel  Barter.  161  Hohltood. 


HANDICAP  HURDIE 

2m  4f  1 10yds  £3.648  (13  declared) 

rein-2  LhMtan  M (0)  on  Us  W ReKfer  7-11-10 . 

002-301  tartata  (Qtag  ex]  P Hone  6-11-13 

FT323  Ttaradte  ittt  (ZS  (D)  4 FfeGmM  6-11-5  — 
11541  Kriar  tow  on Tharate  Jotaacn  7-11-5 . 

OOB530  Bafloe  (47)  fi(OTGftdwb  5-11-6 

130K5  Fair  Am  Fancy  (Sra)  Mta  M Utejan  8-11-4  — 

063-454  GtanadOM  (2Q  Mum  Tftfuftr  7-11-3 

P43S62  UtaUrai  (28)  J OH* 5-11-2 

415216  MB  Tteiler  (7)  F Marta*  6-11-0 

PP31/P6  Hafaaf  A Bnra  <4D)  m 4 Jdfenn  7-10-12  . . 

455445  Htetarenhiy  (17)  ric  Star  9-10-7 

®2153  Deteys  Bum  Mj Jteenan  5-10-7  — 

412152  BorwteHOir  (C)  (0)  M ftwjund  5-10-4 


a OMittt* 

A S Sara 


■l^ts 

.ij ta 


n.  •**» Bate  frUMtaeafrl  Antal  eoortwor.61  Fen  Tatar. ThrahgrligM.  10-1  Datafin. 

uni  li-1  Own  OiA  afetroy 


COURSE  SPECMLBIS 


in  Runs 


LateSi 


82  305 

n 2u 

36  30C 
118  92 

19  526 
3 36 


-15.46 

+1SL80 

■1116 

-3654 

+2573 

+6.17 


IM  An 


latest 


54  467  +1632 

85  235  -675 

81  157  -642 

75  215  +1383 

33  364  -437 

22  50.4  +7J5 

23  364  -4600 


Fontwell  National  Hunt  card 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


2.20 

2to 

3.20 

3^0 

420 

450 


Snow  Board 
MS  OTJle  Rags 


Monring  BlusU 
Tad— icti  Toot 
Ha  Knows  The  I 

Chase  cause  ttgrt  OBiiB^-eW  track  toto/bft-lml  oval  of  obooUm 
GUV  8nd  to  ikiiL  * Denotos  HHers. 


320  Bom  To  Pteass,  P HoOOs.  Somarsat,  143  mfies,  250 


M J^Som^  t 38  nasi  Swd  »«B9te.  J 4.20 

MU  OTTie  R^,  Mrs  D fc&a,  Newnorict,  126  rrtias. 

Sews  dw  wtaMrs  None.  Bfctared  first  tan  Nn 


Seven  day  wkners  None.  BUmdM  tins  Ntm. 

FTguraa  In  brackBUsftar  horee's  name  denote  (tomatoes  last  NH  outing 


2 

Ah  AW  2m  6f  iiflyds  £2,384  (8  daciared)  . . . 


OSMtayp)* 

Spro.  7-1  Qaarty  tafK  14-f  Hoau  On  16-1  to 


h0wk  cm « 


r3m2f110yds  £3,059  (3  declared) 

t 442212  DaqtaM  m 11  Ptoa  5-12-0  

2 21«F  KtapR&pgad  m RQI Q 3wwd  7-liTT 

3 07-30302  CantoialSS  SB  Sum  7-11-9 


8aBjtaS4tata«684lta>atae672<tadtalBa|li 


.J  Atecerty-* 

_ JR  - 


P Htte  5-11-w  _ 
ti*  Tans  5-11-5. 

P»jse6-ii-fi 

tlM . 


■ A ntaiuii 

-JW!1 


aetaagMFateyRra.  7-4aMTaPtate.7-2SaafMtafa.161ft8M 


.LAaptei 


222602 

5*450 


._JiPka  7-11-to. 
H Ubta  7-16-10 


DMM 

_ D O^taoi 


3 34BUW  State  A CtapBtfJGaord  7-10-7 

4 8-355F6  Utah  (22)  C ttaudi  9-16-2 

f IfTWP  Motntag  Bhnh  (229)  P McMs  7-10-1 

« 032122  K Hte  (3Q  m :Vl)  gw  RBurWi  11-10-0  „ . 

7 nr;.  ; ten  Board  pej  Mrs  Usrrb  Jor«3  3-10-0 

8 5FF4M  McX  Tta  Unnr  (14)  HDidb  12-10-0 


-JR 


Derte  Byne 

“ ' ‘ iffl 


taBta2 1 BaoraBoaiL  w ftnaeay  Pta  61 9 Vig,  7-1  Karar.  Ukn.  61  Sm  A CH,  14-1  HckTta  tarn. 
UmwgtUi 


HANDICAP  CHASE 

2m  2f  £3,043  (6  declared) 


4-12115  Mima  Bags 
P-3B002  Tote*  " “ 

_ 1323*1  Hen 


twy 

w (1Z) 


tos  □ Hrine  8-11-10 . 


611-1  


844W  BoadiBM  raXUtj 


40Q33F  atranr 
30D30-S  BpraRd  5«p 


J 1-10-3 

TOPtaaw6i62^. 

r-ww 


-JFtttor 
— > fwh 
.V  Hdank 
. — 8 tiptoe 


.nttiUMH 


BNtac  64  IMQtB  Rta- 1^ 14  Ftei  r2Tooou*  Toosoan  61  Btew  Motatea.  61  Baacs  Bn.  «■!  itowd 


AWnCH  MAIDEN  HURDLE 

2m  2f  1 10yds  £2,465  (12  efeebred) 

J Otari  fc-li-8  ..... 
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Nigal  Gardner 


OTTINGHAM  Forest 
avoided  the  igno- 
miny of  losing  to 
their  neighbouring 

arcb-rfvaZs  but  a point  from  a 
scrappy  skirmish  did  little  for 
their  prospects  of  Premier- 
ship survival. 

Derby  enjoyed  most  of  the 
. possession  but  Forest, 
strangely  subdued  in  the  first 
halt  eventually  realised  the 
-urgency  of  their  plight,  only 
to  spurn  several  late  dwm^ 

Pierre  van  Hooydonk  was 
the  chief  culprit,  firing 
straight  at  Taylor  in  the  79th 
. minute  while  the  substitute 
Haaland  was  also  denied  by 
the  Derby  goalkeeper  three 
minutes  later. 

Dave  Bassett’s  dream  of 
automatic  promotion  with 
Crystal  Palace  died  in  Derby  a 
year  ago  and  be  returned  last 
nigfi^  as  Forest's  general  man- 
ager, this  thrift  faring  Premier- 
ship extinction.  Bassett  is  an 
actmowledgBd  escapologist  bat 
defeat  would  surely  have  left 
Forest  condemned. 

Derby,  who  could  use  a few 
more  points  themselves  for 
safety’s  sake,  largely  domi- 
nated a first  half  curiously 
short  on  passion  and  should 
have  scored  in  the  fourth  min- 
. ute  when  Sturrldge  robbed 
Warner  only  for  Pettis  to  beat 
away  a left-foot  drive. 

Forest’s  service  to  their 
front  runners  was  poor  and 
when  the  ball  was  pumped 
towards  the  head  of  Van  Hooy- 
dnnir,  Che  rangy  Dutchman  he 
.was  consistently  outjumped  by 
-Dalfiy. 

Derby's  own  gangling 


■MB 


Stand  and  deliver — Derby’s  striker  Wanchope  caught  in  two  minds  as  Chettle  swings  his  left  foot  at  the  Baseball  Ground  photograph:  graham  chadwjck 

Leicester  City  0,  West  Ham  United  1 

Moncur  gives  Hammers  a lift 


Pater  White 


fLe  Saux  drops  diplomatic  hint 


WEST  HAM  im- 
proved tbeir 
chances  of  avoid- 
ing relegation 
from  the  Premiership  when  a 
goal  by  John  Moncur  gave 
them  victory  at  Filbert  Street 
last  wight-  it  was  only  Mon- 
cur’s  second  goal  of  the  sea- 
son but  it  was  good  enough  to 
move  West  Ham  out  of  the 
bottom  three  and  above  both 
Sunderland  and  Coventry  in 
the  battle  for  survivaL 
This  was  Leicester's  first  ap- 


I ten  Ross 

R'  " OY  HODGSON’S  first 
task  on  bis  arrival  at 
r -Blackburn  from  Interna- 
i^jgonale  in  June  will  be  to 
^-persuade  Graeme  Le  Saux 
4 — to  remain  at  Ewood  Park 
^ *■  AWmngh  thft  England  de- 
a fender  has  two  years  left  an 
i his  contract,  he  Is  anxious  to 
.) leave  before  the  start  of  next 
v season,  preferably  for  a Pre- 

mi  wchip  rtnh  tn  Tiwwlnn. 


The  28-year-old  Le  Saux, 
who  seriously  interests 
Arsenal,  has  become  disen- 
chanted since  the  depar- 
ture of  Kenny  Dalglish,  the 
manager  who  tempted 
Chelsea  to  sell  him -ior 
£850,000  in  March  1993. 

“I  have  not  made  my  deci- 
sion public  yet,”  said  Le 
Saux.  ‘T  have  to  be  a politi- 
cian; it  would  be  improper 
for  me  to  say  too  much.  AH 
I want  to  do  Is  make  the 
most  of  my  career.’* 


j pearance  at  home  since  win- 
I nmg  the  Coca-Cola  Cup,  and 
they  were  trying  to  end  a run 
of  eight  straight  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  West  Ham.  But  the 
home  side  looked  sadly  out  of 
touch,  and  gave  no  signs  that  ■ 
they  would  put  on  a show  for 
their  loyal  supporters. 

The  visitors  were  little  bet- 
ter. They  showed  few  attack- 
ing ideas  in  an  opening  half 
which  saw  two  bookings  for 
ft«hh  team  — Lennon  and  El- 
liott for  Leicester,  and  Rieper 
and  Parfirio  for  West  Ham. 

At  least  Parker,  in  Leices- 
ter’s midfiflid,  did  his  best  to 


fire  UP  his  toam-matrm  with 
some  positive  breaks  forward. 
When  Campbell,  mi  as  16th 
minute  substitute  for  the  in- 
jured Izzet,  was  brought  down 
near  file  edge  of  the  penalty 
area  by  Moncur.  Parker  hit  a 
swerving  free-kick  which 
Miklosko  gathered  at  the 
second  attempt 

The  referee  Roger  Dflkes 
foiled  to  appear  for  the  second 
half  and  was  replaced  in  the 
middle  by  hi*  senior  assistant 
Grant  Hegley. 

darldge,  file  Coca-Cola  Cup 
final  goal  hero,  h«d  thp  per- 
fect opportunity  to  put  the 


home  side  in  front  when  he 
was  left  unmarked  just  a few 
yards  out  after  Walsh  had 
turned  a centre  from  Camp- 
bell info  the  path  of  the 
striker. 

But  Claridge  somehow  got 
the  ball  stuck  under  his  foot 
before  delivering  a weak  shot 
Which  Miklosko  managed  to 
scramble  away.  The  clearance 
fell  invitingly  to  Elliott,  but 
bis  effort  was  directed 
straight  at  the  West  Ham 
keeper. 

There  were  two  more  cau- , 
finns  before  the  game  reached  i 
the  hour  mark.  Hartson  and  ; 


Scottish  Cup,  semi-final  replay:  Celtic  0,  Falkirk  1 


McGrillen’s  header  puts  Falkirk  on  cloud  nine 


Patrick  Glenn 

TO  FALKIRK  a deserved 
rerun  of  the  1557  final 
against  Kilmarnock  on 
May  24-  To  Celtic  only  igno- 
miny and,  probably,  the  sack 
for  the  manager  Tommy 
Bams. 

No  Old  Firm  manager  could 
expect  to  survive  such  a 
grisly  result  at  the  end  of  a 
season  of  disappointments. 


Results 


Soccer 


Mm  UW  (0)  O liiw*  Port 

■a  tm 
faflffO-SJ 

Juvanus  «.  Afax  1 (ago:  a-aj. 


and  Bums  has  hi l fit  g team 
with  as  much  substance  and 
menace  as  a scarecrow. 

Falkirk  taking  the  lead 
would  have  been  a shock  in 
any  circumstances,  but  it  was 
the  more  unexpected  for  hav- 
ing been  preceded  by  20  min- 
utes of  almost  nnrp.Tftnting 
pressure  by  Celtic. 

The  favourites’  authority.  | 
however,  was  not  translated  ' 
into  clear-cut  scoring  oppor- 1 
trinities  and,  as  they  have  I 


B-3.3-S.S-CM  Mte— h (Ami)  a J 
Courier  (US)  7-6.  7-6 ; A CM  (8p)MS 

dcmxm  (cd  e-a.  s-8!  ■ u— * (CD  a 

T Enqvist  (SweJ  7-6.  4-6,  S-3:  C M 
(IW0  M Y KkWrAo*  (Rue)  B-4. 3-S.  6-C  A 
Ciimede  (Sp)HC  PJoUne  (Fr)  8-*,  6-8:  A 
(Ukr)  M F MaaUlla  (Bp)  0-2. 
6-*;  P Venelt  (Cp  a II  Reseat  (&*Hp  7-6. 
B-1;  M Moo  (CMIe)  a A Qaudenxl  (K)  6-B, 
Wt  $ imipiira  [Sol  M J 8tanwr1nk 
(Nath)  6-4. 6-4;  A Bowtob  (Fr)  bt  R Purlen 
IQ)  3-8,  6-4,  6-2;  C Mojm  (Sp)  a F Claret 
(SO)  6-1.  4-6.  6-1. 


often  shown  this  season,  that 
can  be  a dangerous  trend.  The 
Celtic  midfielders  and  for- 
wards were  betrayed  by  their 
defenders’  appalling  suscepti- 
bility to  panic. 

A long  cross  from  file  right, . 
knocked  back  across  the  area  j 
by  Hagen,  was  an  it  took  to 
send  Stubbs,  Boyd  and  the 
others  into  a flap.  As  they  fell 
apart,  McGrfilen  stepped  for- 
ward and  headed  the  loose 
ball  over  Kerr  from  10  yards.. 


Celtic  only  had  Donnelly's 
blocked  shot  and  Di  Canto’s 
low  centre,  cleared  at  the  post 
by  McGowan,  to  remember 
from  the  first  half. 

Their  fens  may  have  antici- 
pated a second  half  of  unre- 
mitting pressure  but  it  was 
the  First  Division  side  who 
should  have  scored  another 
after  nine  minutes.  McGriDen  i 
played  the  ball  in  and  it  was 
deflected  straight  to  McKen- 1 
zie,  but  the  midfielder  hit  the  i 
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Reds  in 
need  of 
minor 
miracle 


Ian  Ross  says  that 
Liverpool  will  be  rank 
outsiders  tonight 


THEY  used  to  say  it  was 
only  the  foolish  and  the 
rich  who  were  bold 
enough  to  bet  against  Liver- 
pool. But  backing  than  now 
Is  a riskier  business,  and 
there  are  unlikely  to  be  many 
willing  to  gamble  on  them 
overcoming  Paris  St-Germaln 
at  Anfield  this  evening  in  the 
European  Cup  Winners’  Cup 
semi-final  second  leg. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  the  Parc 
des  Princes,  Liverpool  pro- 
duced their  most  inept  perfor- 
mance of  the  season  in  losing 
the  first  leg  3-o  to  opponents 
who  were  at  their  imperious 
best. 

And  therein  lies  Liverpool’s 
only  hope  of  salvation:  if  the 
roles  can  be  reversed  they 
just  might  produce  a miracle. 
"We  will  have  to  play  fantasti- 
cally well  and  they  will  haw 
to  play  poorly  if  we  ;irr  to 
reach  the  final,"  said  their 
manager  Roy  Evans. 

However,  since  Liverpool 
began  playing  competitive 
European  football  tn  1964 
they  have  never  recovered 
from  a three-goal  deficit. 

“Yes,  it  is  a tall  order,  but 
we  must  believe  we  can  do 
it."  said  Evans,  ‘if  we  can  get 
an  early  goal,  if  we  can  get 
them  on  the  run,  you  never 
know  what  might  happen.” 

Evans  will  play  three  for- 
wards, Fowler,  Collyraore  and 
Berger,  to  try  to  force  an 
early  breakthrough. 

He  has  kept  felth  with 
David  James,  although  he 
will  be  praying  the  goal- 
keeper does  not  repeat  the 
errors  that  handed  wins  to 
Paris  and  Manchester  United. 

The  team  are  behind 
James,  and  Stan  Collymore 
typified  the  solidarity,  saying: 
“David  has  made  mistakes 
but  no  one  deserves  to  be 
slaughtered  like  he  has  been. 
The  players  and  the  manage- 
ment are  right  behind  him.” 

Paris,  who  will  be  without 
the  Injured  Domi  at  left-back, 
are  confident  Their  coach 
Ricardo  Gomes  Raymundo 
said:  “To  sit  back  and  to  de- 
fend would  be  foolish;  we 
shall  go  forward  in  search  cd* 
an  away  goal." 

The  Bolton  striker  John 
McG  inlay  seems  certain  to 
miss  Scotland's  crucial  World 
Cup  tie  against  Sweden  in 
Gothenburg  on  Wednesday 
because  of  a groin  injury. 
adds  Patrick  Glenn. 

Bolton  will  pick  up  the 
First  Division  trophy  at  Burn- 
den  Park  tomorrow  after  the 
match  against  Charlton. 

• If  Brighton  avoid  relega- 
tion to  the  Conference  their 
plans  to  play  home  games  at 
the  Greyhound  Stadium  In 
Hove  may  be  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause it  does  not  meet  Foot- 
ball League  ground  rules. 

• Stuart  Pearce  is  to  stay  at 
Nottingham  Forest  next  sea- 
son, as  a player  if  not  as  man- 
ager, regardless  of  whether 
they  are  relegated. 


Hall,  both  of  West  Ham.  were 
shown  the  yellow  card  by  the 
deputy  referee  for  rash  tack- 
les from  behind. 

West  Ham’s  first  real  threat 
on  Leicester’s  goal  resulted  in 
them  taking  a 75th -minute 
lead.  A tong  throw  by  Lomas 
was  helped  on  by  Ferdinand 
for  Moncur  to  nudge  the  ball 
home  from  close  range. 

I H»setsr  City  (33-2*  KMWr.  Croyson. 
Prior.  El  I loll.  Walsh.  Guppy:  Lennon. 
Paricer.  izzst  (Campbell.  IfcnVn),  Claridge. 
Hesksy. 

WMt  Nan  United  (3-9-2)-  Miklosko. 
Potts,  Riapar.  Hall.  Ferdinand.  Hughes; 
Lomas.  Moncur.  PortMo;  Hartson.  Kltson 
IMmi  R OBtm  (Moaslay:  G Hag  lay. 
Bishop's  Stanford.  IM). 


post  and  the  ball  rebounded 
into  play. 

Thom  then  came  close  to 
equalising,  his  low,  right-foot 
shot  from  the  edge  of  the  box 
skidding  to  the  right  of  Nel- 
son, who  got  down  quickly  to 
make  a good  save. 

OaMs  (4-4-2*  Karr;  McNamara.  SuBba. 
Boyd.  MeKkiday:  Donnelly.  Haanah.  Thom. 
O’Donnell  (Jonmon.  S&mln);  01  CanlD, 
Culm. 

Mkkfc  13-5-2);  Nelson;  Oliver,  lsmwa. 
Gray;  McGowan,  McKenzie,  Hagen, 
McGtlHen.  Seaton:  McAMalar.  Ciabbe. 
Referees  W Young  (Clariaton). 


(7 jo  unless  stated) 

Soccer 
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NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 


KrenfO)  1 

Moncur  73 


Rugby  League 


Super  League:  Bradford  28,  Halifax  26 

Knox  makes  strong  final  bid 
for  Bulls  with  hat-trick  of  tries 


Snooker 


Cue  doctor  gets 
Higgins  home 

JOHN  HIGGINS,  the  No.  2 
seed,  had  a quarter  of  an 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


«*“•*  nmvi  mh  \J  seed,  had  a quarter  of  an 

inch  cut  from  the  tip  end  of 
unhindered  to  the  line,  his  cue  mid-match  before 
But  two  tries  in  three  min-  dispatching  his  fellow  Scot 
utes  put  the  Bulls  in  a strong  Graham  Horne  10-6  to  reach 


UnlgftsQ  13 
HopMn  49 
Shlppertay  88 

SlfceelV"** 

25.474 


Siul  final 

CMfe(0)O 


esdtooW)* 

B«#n  37 
WTHtama  82 
12JS2 


MeSflitn’iB 


a-i  rat  M H8ppW  (l 
8-4,  T-&.  a Stafford 

(Fri  6-2.  6-1:  -J-AUk  ... 

(US)  6-2. 6-2. 

BUDAPEST  WOMEN'S  OPKNt  Hnt 
re—*  ■ Meaner  (Get)  ot  R Zrubetova 
(Slovak)  3-6,  8-4,  6-3;  N Hedy  (Fr)  tot  V 
Osurgo  (Hun)  7-5.  8-3:  J Kruger  (SA)  6t  R 
KuU  Mae  (Hun)  6-3.  S-i:  A Rami  (Fr)  bt  C 
Crtstea  (Rom)  8-6.  6-8.  6-4;  C Torrent 
van  (Sp)  bt  S Dopier  (Au)  6-3  6-2. 
LTA  SPRING  SATSUJTR  (Bourne- 
mouth* Mere  l%et  reendi  N Weal  (OB)  bt 
P Hend  <GB)  8-3. 6-8:  A etrreatolaUSwtel 
bt  C AuBray  (Fr)  6-3.  6-3;  J C*— to  (Fr) 
bt  M Lee  [GB)  6-1,  8-8.  6-4;  * lijere 
(SA)  Ot  I Betel  (QB)  8-3. 8-4;  I Keren ^er 
(Aid)  bt  P Langverdt  (Den)  7-6.  8-2;  R 
(Men  (Ft)  bt  N Gctfd  (GB)  8-2. 7-6;  C 
lnrhn  (03)  bt  D Sepstart  (GS)  8-4. 4-8. 


IAN  KNOX  put  himself  position.  McNamara  was  first  the  last  16  of  the  Embassy 
firmly  in  line  for  a Chal-  ' ♦*»  r r;ii« 


Bradford  (12)  ES,  HMBtt  m 26.  Bred- 
fard  Trleai  Knox  3.  Calland.  MzNware. 
flnr'r-  UcNmnei  4 HMBniTrire  Pear- 
son 2.  M Jackson.  Moans.  Uunro.  Ooata: 

AUUUan^C^BHOftBMIPi  Wigan  54. 
Settora  12. 

Golf 

us  CHAM  P IOB  BN  IP  MATCH  PLAT 
TOHIWIRW  (lAte  Ocoroe.  Gamtf  e^ 
ftnHMR  p law  IH  bt  T Lehman  S-e 

p Mif  bt  F Couples  lop.  Ifc* 

Urea  bt  Mtofcsiaon  1 up. 

Tennis 

■MUTE  CARLO  OPOb  Second  rM* 

r XMPeek  pieth)  bt  M S6eh  «3»)  6-3. 

6- 0;  C Coeta  (Bp)  bl  W Fenalia  (SA)6-4. 

7- ft  B Alvarez  (Sp)  M A BereeMsgid  (Sp) 


Rii  rh«r  IflB)  td  D BepNord  (GB)  8-4. 4-8, 
8-1;  J WtUerf  (Gar)  bt  D Rodra  (US)  7-6 
del!  R OBbert  (Fr)  btT  Sptnfcm  (Gar)  6-1. 
8-4;  A adeNddc  (Aua)  bt  A Gonzalez 
(Sp)  8-4. 6-E  L HMgae  (GB)  bt  D Wenret 
iGB)  6-1. 8-0;  J Deigadto  (GB)  Ml  Cowan 
(GB)  6-0,  6-2;  H Ceiitetet  pFr>  btP  Robtn- 
eon  (GB)  6-4. 7-6;  M Merla—  (GB)  bt  A 
Footer  (GB)  8-4,  B-R  » Barren  (Ire)  bt  M 

Boll  Tl_  Jill  nil 

re”  Jones  (QB)  6-4.  3-4;  J WM 
bl  A ScharNchwert  (Gar)  6-2.  6-2;  L 
Woodrewe  (GB)  bt  P Ruaaegger  (Aid)  6-2. 
6-3;  H HeaeR  (Netn)  bt  B Auer  (Am)  6-8. 
6-1 ; L AM  (GB]  bt  0 Muacollao  (Ara)  8-1. 
6-4;  S MditaR  (OB)  bt  L LAdmer  (GB)  6-4, 
8-4;  J PMtBn  (GB)  bt  A WalnwHght  (GS) 
6-7.  6-3,  6-1;  C Taylor  (GB)  bt  L Oga n 
(QB)  6-7,  7-6.  6-3. 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  UUIIR  Now  York  7.  Oncln- 
natl  2 Montreal  5,  Chicago  1;  Colorado  13, 
ROiida  4s  IM  Angela  4.  $(  Lmda  6;  Ban 
Dtano  3,  Houston  Ik  Sen  Frandaco  0.  At- 
lanta 4, 

MM8CAH  INI  HUM  nslllsiiJ  1 r T 

wta  St  ciavalmd  2.  Boatsn  ft  Bemmora  3. 
Cnlgago  Z New  York  10,  Mltwaiikee  2 
Anahahn  6.  Toronto  7;  Beams  7.  Kansas 
City  2. 

Chess  ' 

AMUR  RUHDroUMtAMD  INVtTA- 
TlON  (Monaco).  Haired  Pmn  V Anand 
(ind)  1.  A Karpov  (Rua)  1;  L Ljubotarta 
(Ytog)  1.  V Kanehi*  (Uto)  1;  V Topalov 
(Bub  1X  V Kramnik  (Rub)  Xi  A Sirov  (Sp) 


(Yug)  1.  V homehiA  (Uto)  1;  V Topalov 
(BuQ  Ot  V Kramnik  (Rue)  £ A Sirov  (Sp) 
Ot  J Lauttor  (Fr)  £ P MUSo  (Bea)  2.  U 
AatoHon  (8*a)  0;  J Plkat  [Nath)  X L van 
Wely  (Nadi)  Ot  laudarai  van  Waty  K 
Kramnik,  Nfcolta.  Topotov  Sk  Anand. 
SMiw  5.  Ure  Karpov  33. 

Ice  Hockey 


Cwfimire  Naw  Jereay  8.  Montreal  4 
(N aw  Jersey  lead  baswd-aaven  aotes 
>0):  NY  Rangers  A Florida  3 (op  (2-1). 
Wuelmii  addmwt  Chicago  6.  Colo- 


hdore  Wattord  v Chesterfield  (7.46). 

OH  VAUXHALL  CONI  RR1IR.R.  Fare- 
borough  v WMdna  (745). 

FA  YOUTH  CHALLHNQH  CtIPi  PM, 
■ret  top;  Leeds  v Crystal  Palace. 
(IPttatJND  LHAMHb  Prendsr  PSitalBre 
Boston  LMd  v Speonymoor;  Coiwyn  Bay  v 
Marine.  PHret  PPrlrlnre  Ashton  Old  v Mat- 
lock  Tn.  P*issPdBiif  toy  FlnsL  fteatlem 
Runcorn  * Btyffi  Spsrlsns  (7.45). 

PCI»  LMAOt.Wr  Prere tor  PPrfadore  En»8ld 
V Dag  & Rsd  (7.45);  HHcNn  v SUton  Old. 
SeooM  BMdee  ChaBord  M Paiar  v Ban- 
stead  Adi.  M Msmhere  Cujn  lind 
PPnal  rwpPayi  Ayteebury  UPd  v Yeadtog. 

DR  MAPmNS  LRAOUM  Prewdar  DPe- 
More  Qloucester  C v Atheretone. 

P6W  OOUHTBS  UZAUUK  CUPt  Pkak 
Newcastle  Tn  v Traftotd. 

SCHSWDX  DPPIBCT  UUUMIB  Premier 

DMelore  BrisUngton  v Mangotsfleid  Old; 
Bristol  MF  V Tiverton  Tn. 

POMT1NB  LCAQUPb  First  Dlafalom 
Leleasrar  v Huddarsftald  (7J1).  Seoemd 
DPvielom  Grlmaby  v York  (7X);  Pdanstteld 
v Burnley  (7.0). 

FAI  NATIONAL  LIMIIB  Prendsr  Dhr- 
laiodi  Shamrodr  Rvra  v Bohemians  (7A5). 
FA  WOdBM'S  FRRMIRR  LBAQUBl 
Natleeal  Olvlaleai  Wembley  v 
Southampton. 

Rugby  Union 

WBRH  RATIONAL  UMtofe  Sanand 
DtvMere  S WbJbb  Polka  v Uandovery 
(7JW- 

Rugby  League 

AUIAHCC  CHAMPIOHSHWi  CastWord 
v St  Helens;  Featharstana  v Warrington; 
Halifax  V OWhara;  Ndl  v Hill  KB.  Hrst 
PPsWore  Btfay  v Wakanafet;  Swtnton  v 
Dawaotsy:  Yon  v Laigh.  second  Ore 
fadere  Presoot  v Rochdale. 

• Ban  Alnena  maimatnad  hie  lead  m the 
Laser  C»8  M die  Samaina  Otympiqua  at 
Hyeres  aftar  Ova  races  In  the  gold  neat, 
writes  Bob  FlMar.  His  consistency,  with  a 
second  and  sixth  In  ngla  end  sMHng 
winds  yesterday,  kepi  Mm  two  points  desr 
ctf  Area  Suiwson  of  Sweden.  Another 
Briton.  SNriey  Rotoartacn.  who  was  fourth 
aitna  Olympic  Oamaa,  leads  die  Europe 
class  by  tour  palm  attar  ais  races. 

• The  double  Olympic  champion  MBimal 
Jonraon  win  have  Ms  erst  race  In  Britain 
tor  Biree  years  at  the  June  29  Grand  PrU 
meeting  in  ShetDaU. 

Hie  American,  who  In  Adana  became 
the  first  man  to  win  the  200m  and  400m  at 
the  same  Gamas,  said;  "I  am  stUf  imtfe- 
ddad  as  to  whedwr  to  compete  In  the 
2Q0m  or  -400m  in  [die  world  chsmplonahlpe 
si)  Athens.  The  rare  In  Sheffield  may  wall 
point  me  towards  the  decision.' 


■firmly  in  line  for  a Chal-  to  Lowes’s  kick  and  then 
lenge  Cup  final  place  a week  Knox  got  his  third. 

cm  Saturday  with  a hat-trick  • Barrow  Braves  yesterday  _ 

of  tries  for  Bradford  Bulls  last  dismissed  their  Australian  evening,  he  had  the  surgery’ 
night  coach  Garry  Schubert  in  the  done  during  the  interval  and 

The  back-row  forward  was  wake  of  the  72-8  defeat  by  went  on  to  three  centuries 


World  Championship.  Cliiv 
Everton  writes  from  Sheffield. 
Trailing  3-1  on  Tuesday 


making  only  his  second  start  York  Wasps  on  Sunday. 

of  the  season,  with  the  Bulls  awrej  ww  Coc*;  eiuAu,  coiiond. 

micsfnp  wvpn  find-team  ree-  LouBrHln-  *»*»■  Brad'°Y-  Tomtreson. 
missing  %ven  ursi  team  reg  Andaraon.  Lowes.  RellMina.  Knox.  Dwyw. 

ulars,  and  he  made  the  most  McNamara  s.i»mut*u  Forsnaii. 


and  victory  for  the  loss  of 

code  Ekotu.  _coiiand.  [ only  three  ftirther  frames. 

T__.  James  Wattana.  also  play- 

ing with  a newish  cue  after 
breaking  his  old  one  in  some 


of  his  chance  ’Hie  third  try  Wittenberg-  Pascoc*.  Graham  breaking  his  old  one  in  some 

seemed  to  have  given  Brad-  Fe^a  u^^t^^reier”pariwi  Injudicious  horseplay  last 


ford  a reasonably  comfortable  Hamson.  RowMy.  sitenew.  m jaciaon. 
victory  but  late  touchdowns  DeBn' 

“ — - - D Campbell  (Wldnesl. 


freon  Pearson,  his  second,  and 
Chester  threatened  their  100- 
per-cent  record. 

Kelvin  Skerrett  lasted  barely 
a minute.  Be  damaged  his 
right  arm  in  his  first  tackle 
and  left  by  ambulance  for  hos- 
pital. Ten  minutes  later  Hali- 
fex  lost  Asa  Amone,  who  also 
seemed  to  have  an  arm  injury 

The  Blue  Sox  had  better  j Comities  update 
luck  in  the  15th  minute  when  ' 

Monroe  scored  from  a blatant 
forward  pass  by  Wayne  Jack- 

son.  Pearson  landed  the  goal  i Fcw  

and  they  were  leveL  { Gi3nvxl!ar  34  j 

Halifax  had  let  Bradford  in  1 ^ 

for  six  points  after  only  three  } . 

minutes,  Tomlinson  and  An-  1 36 

derson  opening  a gap  which  { 

Knox  exploited.  Halifax’s  de-  {Complete  COUnt 
fence  opored  up  too  easily  ) 

again  in  the  21st  minute  for  ; ^ a a ■ 

CaUand  to  speed  over.  { CnylailU  IH 

Pearson  then  sprinted  dear  if  follow  the  tear 
for  Halifax’s  second  try  in  the 

move  on  tbe  last  i|  Uve  Comment; 
tackle  brought  Bradford  an-  j Match  Reports 
other  try  from  Knox  soon  Y r 

after  the  intervaL  Halifax  , calls eosrsa> per w at su 
should  have  equalised  Imme-  1 suwue&bkms.ismmklam 
diatdy  but  Rowley  spilled  the  | 
ban,  but  they  eat  a second 
chance;  poor  defence  at  a 
scrum  allowed  Moana  to  run 


month,  led  Graeme  Dott  6-3 
overnight.  Victory  would 
safeguard  his  top-16  place. 


Cricket 

News  and  Scores  0891  22  88  + 


33 

Laics. 

39 

Sussex 

45 

34 

Middlesex 

40 

waiwicks. 

46 

35 

Northerns. 

41 

Worcester 

47 

36 

Nottin0iam 

42 

Yorkshire 

48 

Derbyshire 


Complete  county  scores  0891  22  88  30 

England  Internationals 

f follow  the  team  throughout  the  year 
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Hingis  injured  in  fall  from  horse,  page  14 

The  relegation  dogfights,  page  15 

Guardian  ^ 


The  beginning  of  the  end . . . United  go  2-0  down  on  aggregate  after  only  eight  minutes  with  Schmeichel  watching  helpless  as  Ricken’s  deflected,  shot  beats  him  for  Dortmund’s  hanker  away  goal  cuvebrunswll 


Champions  League,  semi-final,  second  leg:  Manchester  United  0,  Borussia  Dortmund  1 (aggr  0-2) 


Ricken  wrecks  United’s  dream 


David  Lacoy 


! ANCHESTER 
i United  failed 
| their  A level  at 
Old  Trafford 
Hast  night,  or 
else  they  missed  out  on  finish- 
ing school.  Either  way  Borus- 
sia  Dortmund  will  play  the 
holders  Juventus  in  this  sea- 
son’s Champions  League  final. 

After  an  early  goal  by  the 
30-year-old  Lars  Ricken  had 
doubled  Dortmund's  aggre- 
gate lead,  leaving  United  to 
score  at  least  three  times  to 
go  through,  yet  another  series 
of  missed  chances  let  the 
English  champions  down. 


And  even  when  Klos  was 
beaten,  inspired  defending  by 
Kohler  kept  the  ball  out. 

Cup  Winners’  Cup  success 
notwithstanding,  this  was 
English  football’s  biggest 
night  in  Europe  since  Liver- 
pool’s appearance  In  die  final 
of  the  1985  European  Cup  had 
turned  to  tragedy  at  HeyseL 
To  United  bed  fallen  the 
darnm  to  put  straight  a once- 
proud  English  record. 

Their  task  was  far  from 
simple,  despite  the  narrow- 
ness of  Dortmund’s  win  in  the 
Westphalia  Stadium  a fort- 
night earlier.  The  experienced 
Germans  were  well  versed  in 
the  niceties  and  nuances  of 
mainstream  Europe. 


Ales  Ferguson  employed  an 
attacking  format  similar  to 
that  which  had  overwhelmed 
Porto  in  the  quarter-finals  ex- 
cept that  Giggs,  United's  in- 
spiration then,  was  on  the 
bench-  Cole  and  Solskjaer 
were  reunited  up  front,  with 
Cantona  in  support 

Dortmund  had  both  their 
main  strikers,  Riedle  and 
Chapuisat,  back  after  the  pair 
had  missed  the  first  leg  in- 
jured. Kohler,  moreover,  was 
restored  to  their  defence. 

United’s  start  was  predict- 
ably brisk  and  aggressive; 
Dortmund's  response,  equally 
predictably,  was  more  mea- 
sured. Cole  saw  a well-struck 
volley  ricochet  wide  off  Koh- 


ler and  Solskjaer  actually  had 
the  ball  in  the  net  after  seven 
minutes  only  for  the  goal  to 
be  disallowed  for  an  infringe- 
ment by  May. 

Old  Trafford  roared  its  en- 
couragement but  soon  after- 
wards United’s  hopes  suffered 
the  blow  many  had  feared. 
Dortmund’s  goal  was  simple 
enough.  Moller's  carefully 
angled  low  pass  from  the 
right  caught  the  defence 
square  and  Ricken  toman 
smartly  to  drive  a shot  past 
Schmeichel’s  right  hand, 
helped  by  a slight  deflection. 

Now  an  ominous  calm 
settled  over  Dortmund's  foot- 
ball as  they  kept  possession 
and  tried  to  reduce  the  tempo 


of  the  pww  At  file  bade  the 
command  of  Kohler  was  in- 
creasing all  the  tim«i  and  al- 
ready United  were  badly 
Tniaaing-  rapfs  and  Keane. 

Yet  they  should  have  scored 
after  17  minutes.  Solskjaer 
found  Cole  in  space  on  the 
right  and  his  low  centre  beat 
Kros,  reaching  Cantnna  at  tha 
far  post  AD  it  wanted  was  a 
tap-in  but  the  Frenchman 


scuffed  his  shot,  which  was 
blocked  by  Kohler. 

The  longer  the  game  pro- 
gressed the  more  composed 
Dortmund’s  foothan  became. 
Their  defenders  were  show- 
ing a lot  of  experience  under 
pressure,  bringing  the  ball 
out  comfortably  and  linking 


with  Moller  and  Ricken  to  set 
up  smooth  counter-attacks. 

Still.  United  should  have 
kept  themselves  in  the  contest 
with  at  least  one  goal  before 
half-time,  hi  file  33rd  minute 
Cole,  again  playing  well,  met 
Beckham’s  centre  with  an  ex- 
cellent header  which  sailed 
beyond  Klos  only  for  the  alert 
Kohler  to  nod  it  over  the  bar. 

The  half  ended  with  Cole, 
sent  in  on  the  right  by  Butt, 
wafting  his  shot  wide  when 
he  should  have  found  the  tar- 
get The  moment  typified  Un- 
ited’s evening,  a good  idea  let 
down  by  poor  execution. 

Their  aim  improved  in  file 
second  half-  in  the  52nd  min- 
ute Klos,  rushing  out  to  block 


Cantona,  was  beaten  by  a pre- 
cise shot  Kohler,  needless  to 
say.  was  cm  the  line  to  dear  it. 
Klos  then  did  better  in  keep- 
ing out  a fla:ce  shot  from  Cole 
but  it  was  significant  that  In 
the  next  instant  Schmeichel 
had  to  deny  Moller  as  Dort- 
mund counter-attacked. 

Giggs’s  groin  injury  de- 
layed his  arrival  nntn  the  last 
half-hour,  by  which  time 
Manchester  United  were  play- 
ing for  their  pride. . 

MnwcWmlwr  UattMti  Schm«fch«l;  G 
Nvffia,  May  (Scfuriea.  B7mln),  PalMar.  P 
NavSIa;  BacMmin.  Jchnwn,  Butt;  Cantona: 
Cole.  SoteKtaar  (Qtes*.  57). 

■aruila  Dortauiniti  KlOft;  Kohlor. 
FefanlnBBr,  Kroa;  Hautar.  RJrtwn  (Zorc. 
51).  Lambert  Hetnrtch;  MOBen  Rladle 
(Harrlfch.  73).  ChaputoaL 

U Malar  [Switzerland). 


Midland  Bank  pfc  reserves  the  right  not  to  open  an  account  Credit  subject  to  status.  Call  0880  180  1B0  for  full  written  details.  Midland  variable  interest  rale  for  overt  rafts 
up  to  £3000  is  1.05*  [13.3*  APR).  All  in  forma  rion  based  on  authorised  overdrafts  of  7 days  or  more  per  month  and  correct  at  17  March  1997.  All  fees  may  vary  in  the  future. 


► Midland  Bank  is 
pleased  to  announce  the 
no-fee  overdraft. 


◄X> 


At  Midland  we've  abolished  monthly  fees  on 
agreed  overdrafts.  There  is  interest  to  pay, 
but  we’ve  reduced  the  rate  to  just  1.0536 
(13.336  APR). 

Now  anyone  with  an  authorised  overdraft 


Call  0800  180  180 


Midland 

of,  say,  £250  for  7 days  each  month  will  pay 
just  £7-25  a year.  The  no-fee  overdraft  is  just 
one  of  the  many  bright  ideas  that  we've 
built  into  the  new  Midland  Bank  Account 

— j The  Listening  Bank  | 
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Juve  wipe  floor  with  Ajax 


BORUSSIA  Dortmund 
will  meet  Juventus  in 
the  European  Cap  final 
on  May  28  after  the  holders 
routed  Ajax  4-1  in  their  semi- 
final second  leg  in  Turin  last 
night 

The  Italian  champions  wait 
through  6-2  an  aggregate  in 
what  was  a rematch  between 
the  teams  who  contested  last 
year’s  final  — which  Juve 
won  on  penalties. 

The  visitors  somewhat  sur- 
prisingly dominated  the  early 
play  in  front  of  a 70,000  crowd 
at  the  Delle  Alpi  stadium,  but 


Juve  gradually  came  back 
into  th8  match  courtesy  of  the 
balding  AttiUo  Lombardo. 

The  deceptively  fast  winger 
put  Juventus  ahead  in  the 
34th  minute  when  he  escaped 
his  marker  at  a corner  kick 
and  sent  a glaneing  hpariar 
past  the  Dutch  international 
goalkeeper  Van  der  Sar. 

Ajax  were  stQl  drawing 
their  breath  when  Lombardo 
streaked  down  the  left  touch- 
line  and  sent  over  a sharp 
cross  to  Vleri,  nominally  the 
home  side's  reserve  striker, 
who  extended  his  left  foot  to 


force  home  his  fourth  goal  in 
the  Champions  League. 

The  Italians  — who  needed 
only  a draw  following  their 
2-1  first-leg  win  in  Amster- 
dam two  weeks  ago  — relaxed 
for  long  enough  to  allow  the 
Ajax  defender  Melchiot  to 
poll  a goal  back  with  15  min- 
utes to  go. 

But  then  Amoroso,  a substi- 
tute for  Vleri,  converted  a 
pass  from  the  French  interna- 
tional midfielder  Zidane  in 
the  80th  minute,  7Wam»  get- 
ting the  fourth  himself  with 
eight  minutes  to  go. 


Cricket 

cavalier 

Compton 

dies 


Denis  compton, 

ttngHah  cricket’s  most 
enduring  and  engag- 
ing cavalier,  died  yesterday 
aged  78.  It  was  not  so  much 
tht  runs  he  made  (and  there 
were  tens  of  thousands)  but 
tha  in  which  he 

them.  John  Arlott 
said  he  was  not  merely  a 
batsman  “but  such  a natu- 
ral cricketer  that  he  made 
the  spectator  believe  there 
had  never  been  a genuine 
natural  cricketer  before”. 

Compton,  who  would 
have  been  79  on  May  23, 
played  for  Middlesex  and 
England  from  the  mid- 
1930s  to  the  late  1950s.  The 
war  smudged  what  would 
have  been  the  prime  of  his 
twenties.  He  made  op  for  it 
afterwards.  •; 

He  was  an  all-rounder  in 
every  sense,  winning  caps 
for  England  as  a dashing 
winger  in  wartime  soccer 
Internationals  and  a 
League  championship  and 
FA  Cup  medal)  for  Arsenal. 

At  cricket,  he  scored 
38£42  runs  with  123  centu- 
ries, not  one  of  thorn  la- 
boured or  duJL  with  17  In 
his  78  Test  matches  in 
which  he  averaged  over  80. 
"When  he  could  spare  the 
time,”  as  Ms  Middlesex  con- 
frere John  Warr  pntlt,  ’Tie 
took  622  wickets  with  ex- 
perimental left-arm  spin,” 
and  when  he  was  not  sign- 
ing boundary  autographs  he 
held  415  catches. 

With  a sad  but  apt  timing, 
his  death  was  announced 
on  the  morning  the  first- 
class  County  Championship 
season  began.  Many  teams 
stood  for  a minute’s 
silence,  and  tributes  to 
him,  led  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister’s, then  cascaded  in 
from  much  further  afield. 

“There  will  be  a tear  in 
many  an  eye  at  the  loss  of 
(me  of  the  greatest  batsmen 
cricket  has  ever  known,” 
John  Major  said.  “It  wasn’t 
just  the  game  he  played,  it 
was  the  way  he  played  it.” 

Two  former  England  cap- 
tains spoke  of  Ms  “genius”. 
Ted  Dexter  added:  “He 
adorned  the  game  and  we 
should  mourn  bis  passing.” 
Brian  Close  said:  “He  was  a 
great,  natural  ball-player 
and  never  took  things  too 
seriously  because,  after  all, 
cricket  is  only  a game.” 

Knee  operations  ended 
his  football  career  In  1950 
but  he  hobbled  endearingly 
enough  to  hit  the  winning 
runs  for  England's  trium- 
phant reclaiming  of  the 
Ashes  in  1953,  and  even 
score  278  the  following 
year  at  Nottingham  against 
Pakistan,  His  last  match  for 
England  was  in  1950. 


02,  cover  story;  Obi  (unites, 
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But  some 
think  it  is 
no  longer 
enough  to  be 
talented  and 
inoffensive. 

Increasingly^ 

the  new 
heroes  of 


advertising 
are  not 
gentlemen 
but  bad 
boys.  Not 
Compton, 
but  Cantona. 
NickVarley 


G2  front 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,946 

Set  by  Gemini 


Across 


1  Kbs  admitted  without 
acknowledging  an  affair  (8) 
s imitative  of  the  choice 
Hobson  offered  (6) 

• Guide  underwater  search 
round  tha  island  (8) 

10  ^objection  has  weight,  one 
may  be  pushed  for  an 
answer  (6)  - 

12  Company  hold  display  in 
the  Capital  (5) 

13  Clear  of  former  partner,  a 
scold  (9) 

14  Note)  staff  serving  late 
drinks  (5,7) 

18  Gin  tipple,  say,  is  drunk  with 
refeh  (12) 

21  Girl  restored  wttii  plain 
home-cooking  (9) 

23  Bore  east  from  port  (5) 

24  Cash  reserves  (6} 


28  (covered up foran erstwhile 
partner  (8) 

Z8  Drives  cattle  (6) 

27  Partial  description  of  a 
Mbfcrtus  Strip  (3-5) 


Down 


1 Peep,  got  by  chance,  of 
lady's  top  (6) 

2 Shanty  borne  by  the  ocean 
breeze  (3-3) 

3 We  have  his  word  for  it  | (9) 

4 Aquiet  production  One  ? &7) 

6 Slide,  or  photograph,  say  (5) 

7 Shocked  when  dismissed 
by  newspaper  boss  (8)  ' 

8 Summarise  two  studies 
point  by  point  (8) 

11  Making  up  poem  in  cantos 

P«tiaps  (12) 

18  Family  accounts  (9) 

18  Vessel  plumbing  with 
sounding  Instrument  (3-S) 


•GUIDON  20^48 

17  Tied  up  at  work  acquiring 
the  know-how  (8) 

19  Darling  daughter  has  added 
elegance  (6) 

20  Was  first  to  cover  the  news 
story  (6) 

22  Communist  party  rising  Is 
more  unusual  (5) 


Now  prepare  for 
obsession  with  the 
HARD  500  Q01Z BOOK 
6 months  to  attack  500 
questions.  6 cadi  prizes. 
£4  per  copy  (Inc,  postage) 
from  Atkinson  Wood, 
Northgate  House,  High 
Street,  Everton,  Nr. 
Doncaster,  DN10  SAR 


Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuck?  Tten  odl  owswuMons  one 
on  0881  nans.  Cato  cost  60p 
par  nrimM  at  *8  timw.  Servloe  sup- 
pled by  ATS  • • • 
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